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A MONG those families whose actions have been so remark- 
4% able as to give them a claim to public attention, and 
to the dignified rank of familles historiques, few have exhi- 
bited greater discrepancy of individual character than that 
of the late “ruler of France.” We have had occasion to 
notice in a recent article (Historical Memoirs of Napoleon, 
Review for January last,) all the confidence, obstinacy, and 
duplicity of Napoleon ; and we are now to give a brief sketch 
of the life and the undoubted work of a brother who was as 
different in object, conduct, and principles, as if his education 
had been conducted at the farthest extremity of the civilized 
world. While the one perpetually made light of every thing 
but himself, considering soldiers, officers, senates, and even 
nations, as mere instruments, and valuable only as far as they 
served as levers to his political machine, the other, a stranger 
to views of personal aggrandizement, accepted a crown onl 
to promote the happiness of his subjects, and willingly laid it 
down when circumstances gave him reason to conclude that 
his retirement would operate, in any degree, to diminish the 
pressure that threatened them. 

Louis Bonaparte was born in 1778 ; and his family, what- 
ever it may have suited the party-writers of the age to assert, 
was both antient and respectable ; his father, Charles, having 
been repeatedly deputed by the nobdlesse of Corsica to the 
court of France, on negotiations connected with the interests 
of the island. Indeed, it was to this access to court, and to 
the portion of influence attendant on it, that the father owed 
the admission of his elder sons, Joseph and Napoleon, to 
military schools in France. On the surrender of Corsica to 
the British in 1793, the family of Bonaparte quitted the 
island and took up their residence at Marseilles; where, far 
from living in the degraded ur asserted by their ene- 
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mies, the eldest son Joseph was married to a lady of fortune, 
a sister of one of the principal merchants of the place. 
At this time the siege of Toulon was carried on; and Napoleon, 
now a colonel, (chef de bataillon,) was at the head of the 
corps of artillery =. on that occasion: promotion in 
those days went on rapidly; and the capture of ‘Toulon, joined 
to the recommendation of one of the Répresentans en mission, 
Orange Gasparin, who had discovered Napoleon’s talents, 
obtained for him the rank of brigadier-general, and the com- 
mand of the artillery of the army stationed in the south of 
Piedmont (Alpes Maritimes), Louis, who was still only a 
youth, accompanied him thither, and was present at several 
of the exploits in the campaign of 1794; after which Napo- 
leon proposed a plan of operation similar to that which he 
executed with such signal success in 1796: but the com- 
manding officer deemed it too hazardous, and the conven- 
tional representatives with the army were less skilled in the 
appreciation of military talent than their predecessor at 
Toulon. In 1795, Napoleon commanded for some time at that 
place, after which he repaired to Paris, and was appointed 
to serve in La Vendée, which he declined: but he continued 
in confidential communication with the war-department, and, 
becoming intimate with Barras, obtained the command on 
the memorable 13 Vendémiare (4th October, 1795). His 
success on this occasion led, after a short interval, to his ap- 
pointment to the army of Italy, and enabled him to promote 
effectually his brother’s advancement. At the age of eighteen, 
Louis joined this army, and, in the humble capacity of lieute- 
nant and aide-de-camp to his brother, participated in that 
eventful and sanguinary campaign; incurring, particularly at 
Arcola, the greatest personal danger. After the peace of 
Campo Formio, (October, 1797,) the expedition to Egypt 
having engaged the active mind of Napoleon, Louis accom- 
panied him thither, and witnessed the vicissitudes of his for- 
tune in a foreign land, but returned to France some time 
before his brother. 

The elevation of Napoleon to the rank of Consul empowered 
him to advance Louis to that of Colonel of dragoons: but he 
was stationed in the interior; and the peace of Luneville 
(February, 1801,) suspending the opportunities of distinction 
in his profession, he passed an interval in travelling in Prussia 
and the north of Germany. On his return to France, the 
proposition of his marriage with Mlle. Beauharnais, before 
made and declined by both parties, was renewed by his cal- 
culating brother, pressed, and, in January, 1802, fulfilled ; 
without previous attachment and almost without previous 
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acquaintance on the part of those whose happiness was in- 
volved in the union. The result was such as it too often is 
in mariages de convenance: in the space of five years they 
lived together only four months, at distinct and widely sepa- 
rate intervals; and they parted finally in 1805, without 
complaint or suspicion on either side, but from a settled 
conviction that their tempers were unsuitable. 

The circumstances attending the unfortunate sentence of 
the Duke D’Enghien are related in the work before us (p. 177.) 
with the usual veracity of this writer: but we believe that he 
is greatly deceived in thinking that Napoleon was persuaded 
eh hurried into this violent act. With regard to himself, 
were any proof wanting of the unassuming nature of his cha- 
racter, it would be found in his silence concerning the gene- 
rous efforts made by him, in concurrence with Joseph and 
Lucien, to avert this catastrophe. In the next year, 1805, 
when a new and formidable coalition called his brother into 
Germany, Louis was intrusted with a military command in 
Holland ; a country which, though long in alliance with and 
in some degree dependent on France, maintained a certain 
degree of freedom in her commercial intercourse with Eng- 
land, and ventured to resist the Gallic demands for additional 
supplies of men and money. ‘The splendid success of the 
campaign of 1805 inspired Napoleon with the determination 
to overcome this resistance, and to reduce Holland to the 
same or nearly the same state of blind subserviency with the 
departments of France. ‘The Dutch, alarmed, sent to Paris 
in the spring of 1806 a deputation of several of their lead- 
ing men; who, after an anxious negotiation, found it im- 
practicable to ward off the threatened blow, without con- 
senting to substitute a regal for a republican government, 
and to accept a brother of Napoleon for their sovereign. In 
this transaction Louis did not participate, and he appears to 
have been unambitious of the royal dignity : though he found 
his situation unpleasant in France, where he filled no station 
of importance, civil or military. On repairing to the Hague, 
he soon shewed the Hollanders that his character gave him 
a strong claim to their confidence; bringing with him no 
French party, keeping in office all or almost all the former 
functionaries, and fully intending (p. 154.) that, on the con- 
clusion of a general peace, the Dutch should be at perfect 
liberty to frame their own constitution on the plan of a 
limited monarchy, as in England. : 

Situation of Holland. — Louis found in the Dutch a people 
very different from those whom he had previously known, viz. 
the French and Italians: but their qualities were of a nature 
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to inspire him with both esteem and attachment. He ad- 
mired the impartiality of their Judges, and was in general 
satisfied with the state of education in their schools and uni- 
versities: but he felt all the disadvantages of the country, 
physical and political; and he soon adopted the idea that it 
would be depopulated and ruined if subjected to a military 
conscription, curtailed of its liberty, or deprived of any of 
the existing motives to persevering labour. Hence he esta- 
blished no domiciliary visits, no introduction of passports, 
and no ministry of police; and he even hoped to be able ere 
long to abolish capital punishment : a measure which, if prac- 
ticable in any state, was most likely to be effected in that 
which he governed. 

The attention of Louis and his ministers was early drawn 
to the defence of the country against inundations from the 
sea and the great rivers. Its dikes have been raised from age 
to age without any uniform plan; the object of each district 
being to protect its own territory, without a due consider- 
ation of the effect which water thus confined might have on 
the protecting mounds of its neighbour: though the course 
of a great river, or the direction of a line of coasts, ought to 
be taken as the guiding rule for such erections; while a free 
vent should be opened to the water in flat districts by lower- 
ng the dikes, and raising by degrees the foundation of the 

itations, whether separate or in villages. ‘The water, flow- 
ing through the low grounds, and making occasional deposits, 
would thus give the soil an elevation, gradual indeed but pro- 
sive, and Holland would become as. secure as the Delta in 

t: but the inhabitants, remarkable for their adherence 

to established usages, discovered no disposition to welcome a 
new system; and the great physical changes which had pro- 
duced the inland waters, such as the lake of Haarlem and 
the Zuyderzee, were of too remote a date to excite appre- 
hension of their recurrence. Louis, therefore, could proceed 
only by slow degrees.; and of the public works carried on in 
his reign, of which an interesting summary is given at the 
end of these volumes, the first were the canal and sluices of 
Catwyk, for the discharge of the superfluous waters in the 
Leyden district; with the drying of an extensive marsh, 
Nieuwkoope, between Utrecht and Amsterdam. ‘These and 
similar improvements were calculated to lessen the insalubrity 
of the country. Long an invalid himself, Louis anxiously 
directed his attention also (vol.i. pp. 219. 288.) to measures 
for ameliorating and watching over the health of his subjects ; 
and although, perhaps, his plans had in them somewhat of 
sanguine calculation in this respect, it does not appear im- 
prac- 
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practicable to limit the ravages of all contagious complaints by 
an extension and improvement of the lazaretto plan. 

Another favourite object, but in which also his success was 
only partial, regarded a general blending of local interests ; 
or the prevailing on particular towns and provinces to con- 
sider themselves not as distinct incorporations, with in- 
terests frequently opposite to those of their neighbours, but 
as component parts of a great whole. This division into 
petty and independent communities has been, throughout, the 
chief drawback on the vigour of the executive government 
of Holland; and it was felt equally under the princes of the 
house of Orange, and under the judicious but eventually un- 
fortunate administration of De Witt. A certain progress 
towards amalgamation was made in 1796, on the adoption of 
a new constitution; and farther steps to the same effect have 
been taken since the restoration of the Orange family in 
1814. 

The state of Dutch commerce was another subject of 
serious consideration. It had continued in a course of pro- 
gressive deterioration since 1795, its colonies having fallen 
one by one into our hands; and the pressure of taxation 
operating more and more to banish productive industry into 
less burdened countries. There remained, however, a por- 
tion of commerce, carried on chiefly with England under 
neutral flags; and this intercourse Louis determined to con- 
tinue, (vol. i. p. 208.) whatever might be the dissatisfaction 
of his brother. ‘The whale-fishery of the Dutch had fallen 
too low to recover during the war ; and their herring-fishery, 
once so extensive, was now continued only by neutral fing, 
to avery limited extent, and frequently at a loss, from the 
superior advantages of rival nations. 

Finances of Holland. —'The public debt of Holland is of 
older date than that of France or England; having been 
contracted in the long contest against Spain for independence, 
and in the expensive wars against Louis XIV. It exceeds in 
principal 130,000,000]. sterling: but the rate of interest, 
originally moderate, underwent a partial reduction in the 
better days of the republic; so that, of this large sum, 
60,000,0001. pay only two and a half per cent., and 
20,000,0001. only three per cent. ; and the stocks bearing a 
higher rate (three and a half, four, and five per cent.) 
having been created chiefly since 1795. The total amount 
of interest was, on the accession of Louis, about three mil- 
lions sterling, and the market-price of the three per cents. 
was only 40: but it rose soon afterward to 45, the Prussian 
war (in 1806) having relieved Holland from the maintenance 
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of French troops, and enabled Louis to bring the expenditure 


to a level with the revenue. His next object was, by the en- 
rolment.of militia and volunteers, to form such a national 
force as should remove all pretext for the return of the 
French. 'To guard the docks, the fortresses, and the coasts, 
fully 10,000 men were required; and Napoleon demanded 
peremptorily that Holland should keep a force of 20,000 
troops disposable for the field. To meet these and other ex- 
pences, a loan was requisite ; and the confidence inspired by 
the patriotic measures of Louis was such, notwithstanding the 
general discouragement, that he borrowed above three millions 
sterling, we on the town-dues of Amsterdam. Before 
1806, -the public revenue of the Dutch provinces, (exclusive 
of provincial and local dues,) scarcely exceeded the interest 
of the national debt: but, the taxes being very unequally 
collected, it was found practicable, partly by their equal dis- 
tribution and partly by additional imposts, to increase them 
by a million and a half sterling. Some of these new imposts 
were far from politic, consisting of taxes on land, houses, or 
necessary articles of consumption: but they were the only 
taxable articles in the country; and it was with the greatest 
regret that, in the last year of the reign of Louis, the Dutch 
legislative assembly consented (vol. iii. p. 208.) to impose an 
addition to the rate already levied on real property, with a 
farther addition to the existing dues on the sale of butcher’s 
meat and corn. 

In his projects for the diffusion of indiyidual comfort among 
his subjects, Louis experienced neither aid nor obstruction 
from his brother: but, when financial or military assistance 
to France was at stake, the case became widely altered. In 
vain did Louis remonstrate that Holland was already over- 
‘taxed, and her establishments expensive beyond her means; 
Napoleon’s answer was, “ Raise your army to 50,000 men, and 
your navy to twenty sail of the line; establish a Conscription ; 
and, if your revenue cannot be augmented, suspend the pay- 
ment of the dividends to the national creditor; resort, in a 
word, to the alternative of bankruptcy.” ‘The unsuspecting 
Louis was at a loss to reconcile these hard-hearted injunc- 
tions with his brother’s repeated professions of friendly dis- 
position towards the Dutch: but he was, for a time at least, 
relieved from this painful suspense by a communication of a 
very different kind, —an exposition of Napoleon’s plan (vol. i. 
p. 254.) of operation against Prussia, the whole detailed in 
a manner that bore evidence of admirable calculation, and 
induced those who read this interesting document to exclaim, 
with a confidence too quickly justified, ** Les Prussiens sont 
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perdus.” ‘The victory of Jena, and the capture of the Prussian 
capital, were soon followed by the promulgation of the Berlin 
decree against neutral trade; a decree which Louis refused to 
put in execution throughout Holland, in the same manner 
as he declined to stop the dividends payable to the English 
holders of Dutch stock. These refusals, extremely offensive 
to Napoleon, were but a fair return to his own breach of 
faith ; for he had promised the Dutch an advantageous treaty 
of commerce with France, and the eventual restoration of 
their colonies by England, as the price of their exertions in 
the war. Nothing, indeed, could be more disgusting than the 
successive artifices employed by Napoleon to overcome the 
attachment of his brother to the independence of Holland. 
He began by withholding from him, in some respects, the 
title of king; and, finding that this appeal to personal vanity 
had no effect, he adopted (vol. ii. p. 117.) the mean expe- 
dient of sending I’rench custom-house officers into the Dutch 
towns in disguise. Amid this series of complaints and en- 
croachments, Louis was not a little surprized to receive in 
the end of March, 1808, (vol. ii. p. 304.) from his brother 
the offer of the crown of Spain, which was about to be va- 
cated by the Bourbon-branch: but he indignantly refused 
the proposition, declaring that he owed all his efforts to 
that people who had taken an oath of allegiance to him. 

The trade of Holland suffered greatly in 1808, the wera 
of enforcing the Berlin decree on the part of the French 
and the Orders in Council on that of our Government: but 
in 1809 it partially recovered, both powers consenting to a 
temporary relaxation of their prohibitions. Our unfortunate 
expedition to the Scheldt in 1809 is described with brevity, 
and it may even excite a smile on the part of our readers to 
find the Dutch army represented as the means of stopping 
our progress. Louis expresses no exultation at our failure, 
but regrets much (vol. ili. p. 168.) that it afforded his brother 
a pretext for introducing troops into the southern frontier of 
Holland. The latter measure was facilitated by the triumph, 
in this year, of France over Austria; and one of the first 
steps of Napoleon, on returning to Paris, was to urge Louis 
to repair thither. At last, aware of his brother’s double- 
dealing, he apprehended that restraint would be imposed on 
him, but was determined to act an independent part; and, on 
passing his frontier, he left express directions that no French 
troops should be admitted without an order signed by his 
hand. Dreading, moreover, that public documents might be 
issued by Napoleon in his name, an expedient by no means 
unusual at the court of the Tuileries, Louis apprized his 
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Dutch ministers confidentially that no public paper relative to 
their country should be deemed authentic, unless it not only 
bore his signature but ended with a phrase in the Dutch 
language. He set out with the resolution of ceding no part, 
not even a village, of the Dutch territory ; and, as he was not 
able to adhere to this system, he modestly adds, (vol. iii. 
p. 188.) ‘ History is the recital of what was, not of what 
ought to have been done, and my work is a justification, not 
an eulogy.’ Some time before, Napoleon had claimed the 
cession of Dutch Brabant and Zealand, softening the demand 
by the offer of a large tract of country to Holland on the 
side of Westphalia: but this proposition had been positively 
refused, and the demand formally relinquished. From the 
time, however, when the Prussian, Austrian, and even 
the Papal territories were over-run by French troops, Louis 
could not fail to see that the occupancy of Holland was not 
remote. He once thought of open resistance, and such would 
certainly have been the most dignified course: but, as it would 
have involved the almost total ruin of the people, his deter- 
mination was to gain time by every practicable sacrifice, in 
the hope that a general peace would take place, and accom- 
plish the relief of his kingdom. 

He reached Paris on the 1st of December, and immediately 
had a warm argument with Napoleon about the interest of 
Holland ; which being followed by a threatening declaration, 
(vol. iii. p. 194.) in the Emperor’s speech to the French senate, 
Louis now regretted his having placed himself in Napoleon’s 
power: but escape from Paris was impracticable: his house 
was guarded ; and his brother demanded the immediate dis- 
mission of two Dutch ministers, who had been instrumental 
in preventing the occupation of the fortresses by French 
troops. ‘To this occupation, and to the removal of his mi- 
nisters, Louis was at last forced with much ‘difficulty to con- 
sent. Napoleon now pressed on him (vol. iii. p. 220.) one 
poimt after another, and he gave way with much reluctance ; 
still clinging to the hope that the conclusion of a general 
peace was not far distant. At last, in the month of April, 
(1810,) Louis returned to Holland, and was received with great 
cordiality : but he was soon under the mortifying necessity 
of allowing the French troops to fix their head-quarters at 
Utrecht, and to send detachments to Leyden and the Hague, 
where they quickly took effectual measures to:_prevent commer- 
cial intercourse with England. Still, Louis and his Dutch 
counsellors endeavoured as much as they could to mitigate 
these hardships, and Napoleon again found matter for an 
angry correspondence. Several of his letters are printed in 
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this work ; and one, we mean that of 20th May, 1810, con- 
tains a very full and apparently argumentative exposition of 
his grievances from the Dutch, for their deficient energy 
in the war, and their continued trading intercourse with *his 
enemies. 

On the 23d of May, 1810, Napoleon, on experiencing a 
fresh contradiction, apprized Louis that he should write him 
no more; a menace which, combined with insults to the 
Dutch flag, and with peremptory orders from Paris to the 
Krench General commanding in Folland to execute by force 
the orders of his government, determined Louis to resign his 
crown. ‘This measure, accompanied by a spirited declar- 
ation, which found its way into circulation in ever y inde- 
pendent part of Europe, took place on the Ist of July, and 

was followed by his immediate departure for Germany. His 
infant son, however, was left behind, in the vain expectation 
that his rights might be respected, and the incorporation of 
Holland with France be deferred for a season by Napoleon. 

Louis passed above two years in Germany, chiefly at Gratz 
in Styria, and in complete retirement; declining every over- 
ture to return to Paris, and witnessing with regret the tyran- 
nical measures of Napoleon towards the Dutch, of whose 
public dividends two-thirds were suspended by a single 
stroke of the peu. The disastrous issue of the Russian 

‘ampaign in 1812 altered the state of feeling, revived his 
fraternal affection, and led him to address a letter to his 
brother, lamenting his reverse of fortune, and expressing a 
hope that a more moderate course might now be adopted to- 
wards Holland. ‘The answer of Napoleon was prompt and 
explicit : it invited Louis to Paris, but declared that he stood 
in no need of his condolence; that Holland was French for 
ever; and that he (the Emperor) had a million of men ready 
to support his cause. Louis continued at Gratz until August 
following; when, Austria being on the point of declaring war 
against France, he removed into Swisserland; and, remain- 
ing there after the battle of Leipsic, he happened to have an 
interview with Murat, when the latter was proceeding on his 
journey from Germany to Italy. Murat was a man of great 
bravery, but of no fixed principles: in bending his course 
towards Naples, after the reverses in Germany, ‘he calculated 
on retaining his crown by taking part with the allies against 
him to whom he was indebted oe it; and he conceived that 
he gave Louis very wise counsel in suggesting that he should 
cuentous to regain the throne of Folland ' by the co-oper- 
ation of the same aid. ‘This plan Louis decidedly negatived ; 
but, recollecting the attachment of his former “subjects, he 
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offered, by a letter dispatched from Swisserland on the 25th 
of November, and composed with great force and elegance, 
to return if desired by the nation. He made in it a respect- 
ful mention of the house of Orange; and we believe that he 
is perfectly sincere when he expresses, towards the close of 
his work (p. 368.), his gratification at the happiness at present 
enjoyed by Holland under that house: as also when he adds 


that his personal wishes on their recall were limited to a brief 


but public expression, on the part of the Dutch, of the sin- 
cerity of his intentions while governor of their country. 

The treaty of Fontainebleau, concluded 11th April, 1814, 
on the first abdication of Napoleon, contained pecuniary sti- 
pulations in favour of his relatives: but in these Louis re- 
fused all participation ; and, on the return of: Napoleon from 
Elba, more consistent than his brothers Joseph and Lucien, 
he resisted every solicitation to return to Paris. —’The work 
concludes with extracts from different publications in Ger- 
many, both ‘news-papers and critical journals, which convey 
expressions of the opinion of the writers on the conduct of 
Louis when King of Holland ; — all devoid of fulsome com- 
pliment, but all replete with testimonies to the goodness of 
his heart. 

After this brief abstract of these interesting volumes, we 
have to offer a few remarks on their merits and demerits ; 
and here we must observe, that the attraction of the narrative 
is lessened by several circumstances; viz. by adhering to 
dates instead of the natural succession of events; by the in- 
troduction of too many and too long state-papers; and occa- 
sionally by dwelling at undue length on a particular topic, 
such as (vol. ii. p. 33.) the distress caused at Leyden by the 
explosion (12th January, 1807,) of a vessel loaded with gun- 
powder. ‘The ex-royal author, though educated in the mili- 
tary profession, appears to have little idea of tactical com- 
binations; or of the doubts with which the French bulletins 
should be investigated, for he has adopted the notion, now 
current only among the uninformed part of his countrymen, 
that the battles of Vimeira and Corunna ended to their ad- 
vantage. In civil politics, his views are much more com- 
prehensive, and display in a gratifying light the progress that 
may be made by an upright mind without the aid either of 
long experience or of brilliant talents. As to temper, the 
reader may be inclined to suspect, partly from his domestic 
differences and partly from his pertinacity in a political 
sense, that Louis was more than commonly sensitive: but, 
with regard to the qualities of the heart, he will be found to 
stand the closest examination: for they discover in him no 
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tincture of revolutionary artifice, no diplomatic finesse, no dis- 
position to give up a public point for private advantage, but, 
in short, a decided wish and endeavour to adhere, cost what 
it might, to the dictates of honour and conscience. ll that 
probity which we admire in private life, and much of which we 
are but too well intitled to consider as banished from the creed 
of politicians, was exemplified by this young sovereign, and 
under circumstances which manifested that his adherence to 
the cause of virtue could scarcely fail to end in the depri- 
vation of his rank. Honourable himself, he was ill qualified to 
detect the ambitious and calculating views of others: of his 
different ministers and military officers, he speaks on all oc- 
casions with a warmth of commendation which we must sus- 
pect to be sometimes unmerited; and, after all that he had 
seen and felt of his brother’s artifices, he discovers the 
greatest reluctance to solve the enigmatical part of his con- 
duct by a recourse to unfavourable motives. Not only did 
he believe him to be sincere in his protestations for the wel- 
fare of Holland, but, so lately as January, 1814, he continued 
impressed with the idea (vol. iii. p. 357.) that Napoleon was 
actuated by a generous enthusiasm in the cause of France. 
We are consequently far from representing these volumes as 
correct in every part: but they form a valuable addition to the 
historical materials of the age; and they will be perused with 
interest, from the respect inspired by the character of the 
author, as well as from the sympathy excited by the sufferings 
of his Dutch subjects. 








Art. II. Warbeck of Wolfstein. By Miss Holford, Author of 
‘“ Wallace,” &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. Boards. Rodwell and Mar- 
tin. 1820. 


I" was with considerable anticipations of pleasure, that we 
received a new coinage from the literary mint of the fair 
poetess of Sir William Wallace. Our favourable opinions 
of that poem, and of the genius of the writer, were recorded 
in their due season; and, although nothing has since oc- 
curred to raise our estimate of Miss Holford’s abilities, it 
was sufficiently high in the first instance to warrant a reason- 
able expectation of her success in any of the lighter depart- 
ments of literature. ‘The tale before us has, however, in 
some measure disappointed our hopes. It is entertaining, 
but not so entertaining as we had calculated on its proving ; 
it has merit, but, in our judgment, of a less distinguished kind 

than we were inclined to presage. 
If 
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If a work, professedly of amusement, contains nothing 
hostile to good morals in its general result and effect, and if 
the attentive reader may select his own practical lesson of im- 
provement from particular incidents and characters, the author 
has fulfilled his duty in this respect ; and he is not bound to 
square the whole tenor of his composition to any formal 
preconceived moral design. He is not, like the writers of 
the antient apologues, or fables, to come out with “ the 
moral sheweth,” &c. at the end of his performance ; nor is he 
under any obligation to demonstrate, with Richardson, the 
danger of marrying a libertine: but, if he forcibly conveys, 
like Fielding, the association of misery and disgrace with 
the indulgence of various kinds of evil passions, he has 
satisfied the demand which a virtuous society may make on 
every author, for the maintenance of good principles in the 
general tendency of his composition. Whether such a 
society has: not, on other grounds, cause of complaint against 
the last-mentioned and most illustrious novelist, is a question 
which we do not here attempt to discuss. Miss Holford 
has evidently had in view, as her main moral object in the 
tale before us, the illustration of the principle which formed 
the basis, the superstructure, the ornaments, the capital 
and crown, of the noblest column erected to Pity by the 

enius of Prose-fiction in English literature. The unrival- 
led tragedy of * Clarissa” (for so it must be considered) has 
indeed demonstrated the peril which female innocence incurs 
in the hands of male profligacy. Miss Holford has revived 
the subject, although in an entirely different manner, and 
with much less uniformity of design; and her book, al- 
though tending throughout to this end, has many subordinate 
descriptions and scenes which do not advance the moral, if 
they bring on the catastrophe. 

In order to enable our readers to appreciate, in some de- 
gree, the sort of entertainment which the author has here 
prepared for them, we must give a brief sketch of the prin- 
cipal characters, previous to an extract or two from some of 
the detached scenes in which they figure. 

From Coxe’s History of the House of Austria, Miss H. 
has taken some of the traits in her character of Vallenstein, 
the distinguished General of the empire, who is better known 
here as Waldstein, Duke of Friedland. With this historic 
aid, and the force of her own imagination, she has drawn a 
striking picture of the strong but superstitious mind of the con- 


quering soldier, the great opponent of Gustavus. Her favourite - 


hero, however, (although not he who gives name to the story;) 
is Casimir, son of the Duke: and certainly, in the delineation 
of 
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of this preur chevalier, Miss H. has displayed her former 
powers of interesting the heart in the fate of a patriot. Casi- 
mir has indeed a glow about him which does honour to his 
fanciful historian; and which sheds, in our judgment, by far 
the greatest charm on the present novel. Warbeck of Wolf- 
stein is one of those mixed and mysterious characters, which 
seem essential to the success of all modern efforts to enter- 
tain the public. He has a touch of the German conjuror, 
relieved by the Caledonian freebooter, and mingles the 
amiable gloom and misanthropy of Lara with the vers de 
société and fashionable infidelity of a French petit maitre. 
He appears one while like a secret agent of the Inquisition, 
or of the infernal conclave itself; and at another singing 
sacred songs to a lady’s accompaniment in a courtly drawing- 
room ; now awing the soldier whom he insults; then flatter- 
ing the priest whom he derides. In a word, he succeeds — 
but here we shall abruptly conclude our sketch of this ne- 
cessary mass of modern contradictions, this amphibious 
species of hero, this melange of angel and damon; without 
whose presence in play, poem, or romance, neither Misses 
would languish nor Matrons be wholly satisfied, as they 
perused the page of the moment. 

‘* Hushed be every ruder breeze,” while we usher Louisa 
of Marchfeldt into the presence of the admiring reader : — 
but, alas! although we also admire this bright outward crea- 
tion of Miss Holford’s fancy, we are forced to record some 
slight defects, of which at first sight we were not aware. 
Louisa is in utter want of two ingredients of the female cha- 
racter, which some have considered as material to its perfec- 
tion: — the head, we mean, and the heart : — for her extreme 
folly in trusting those who have grossly deceived her, and her 
ready suspicion of those whom she has the best reason to 
esteem, are quite incompatible with that perfect anatomy 
which includes the two divisions of the human frame above 
mentioned. We do not attempt to describe the minor cha- 
racters of the tale,. any farther than to say that the mild 
melancholy of Louisa’s brother, the kind-hearted vivacity of 
the Princess Stolberg, the bon-hommie of Professor Wester- 
mann, the courtly insipidity of Count Harach, and the mix- 
ture of Spalatro and Meg-Merrilies in Scharaffa, are each 
and all in tolerable keeping ; neither very feebly nor very 
forcibly delineated. 

Having thus given a general insight into the chief person- 
ages of the drama, we shall present our readers with a de- 
tached extract or two, leaving them to take a dinner at the 
same well-provided board on which we have only served up 
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a light Juncheon for their morning’s refreshment. We shall 
make our first selection from a scene in which the Duke and 
his son are the principal actors. 


‘ At dinner, one hundred of the nobility and principal military 
who had followed the Duke to Prague sate down to table; the 
covers and dishes were all of massive gold, and the table was in 
all respects served with more than regal pomp and delicacy ; but 
he who presided at the feast was taciturn, gloomy, and solemn. 
When he spoke, his words were few, and uttered in a stern, ar- 
bitrary tone: his pamee seemed awfully oppressive to his guests, 
who had caught the infection from his silence, and Casimir sor- 
rowfully contrasted this pompous meal with the cheerful, social 
ones, of which his father was wont tobe the soul. The population 
of Prague were accustomed to press into the great hall, at dinner, 
to behold the Duke and admire his magnificence; and sometimes 
those who had any appeal to make to his clemency or justice 
hoped to catch his eye, and receive some token of encourage- 
ment to present their address. On this day Winterfeldt, who 
sate next young Vallenstein, directed his attention to a lovely, 
interesting girl amongst the crowd, whose eyes eagerly followed 
those of the Duke, till at length, mistaking some motion on his 
part for encouragement, she pressed forward with an extended 

and to lay her memorial on the table by his side, when the gen- 
tleman in waiting roughly seized her arm, and repulsed her. 
The little bustle this transaction caused attracted the Duke’s in- 
quiry ; and Winterfeldt, who seemed to feel an interest in the 
scene, said, 

‘ «¢ May it please your Excellency, it is the sister of Desmond 
the lieutenant, who, doubtless, is bent on soliciting your gracious 
pardon of her brother's transgression, or at least the mitigation 
of his sentence.” 

‘ « The sentence is irrevocable, and may neither be repealed 
nor altered,” said the Duke. 

‘ « And what,” whispered Vallenstein to his neighbour, ‘* what 
is the fault, and what is the punishment ?” 

‘ « The fault is a slight neglect of orders, and the punish- 
ment is death! This rigorous sentence takes place to-morrow.” 

‘ « Impossible! My father was ever a humane and generous 
master. It cannot be!” 

‘ «Tt is, alas! nevertheless, true, Count,” said Winterfeldt. 
“ Desmond is a young Bohemian of family: we have all ventured 
to the limits of the Duke’s patience in our intercessions — we 
must now witness poor Desmond’s fate in silence—he dies for 
our example !” 

‘ Young Vallenstein waited to hear no more, but interrupted 
the gloomy silence which reigned around, by exclaiming, — “* My 
father, grant me the life of Lieutenant Desmond.” 

* « On what plea, Count Casimir ?” 

‘ “On the simple one, my Lord, of indulgence to myself. 


Let it prevail, I beseech your Excellency. On my soul, you shall 
not repent it!” 


5 ‘ He 
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* He had risen as he spoke: his fine form was thus rendered 
conspicuous to the multitude, and his noble countenance, animated 
by the best feelings of man’s nature, as he pleaded for a fellow- 
creature’s life, attracted the love and admiration of all who 
looked upon him: — even the Duke gazed on him with ill-con- 
cealed pride. 

‘ « Be content, Sir. —I grant you the life of Lieutenant Des- 
mond! The warrant for his release from the fortress where he 
awaits his doom shall be made out this evening. Sir,” said he, 
addressing his public secretary, “ see that it be so, and lodge the 
instrument in the hands of my son.” 

‘ The general feeling of approbation that now circulated 
through every heart relaxed a little, for the moment, the gloomy 
silent respect which, until then, the spectators had preserved. 
An acclamation of thankfulness echoed through the apartment ; 
— the Duke waved his hand, and all was again silence. The 
sister of Desmond, who had fainted on the stern reply her appli- 
cation encountered, had been borne from the room, and the sub- 
ject of Desmond’s danger laid at rest amongst the guests, who 
secretly rejoiced, while they marvelled, at the result of the young 
Count’s interposition.’ 


This sort of incident may be allowably engrafted by the 
hand of fiction on the trunk of true history: but, in these 
days of the successful mixture of imagination and reality, it 
becomes a matter of some consequence to discriminate be- 
tween lawful and unlawful liberties of this nature. If, on 
the one hand, such popular works as the Scotch novels are 
calculated to encourage a taste for history and biography, by 
presenting important events and personages in a new and 
attractive light; still, on the other hand, they must be ad- 
mitted, in some instances, to be calculated to mislead the 
judgment. Where was the Scotch author’s boasted impar- 
tiality, when, in addition to his general severity of ridicule, 
he branded the cause of the Scotch Puritans, and the very 
leader of that cause in the person of Burley of Balfour, 
with an atrocious, because unauthorized, charge of murder ? 
The incident of the death of Cornet Grahame will also re- 
main for ever an imputation on the moral tone of the author 
of * Old Mortality ;’ and we cannot omit to observe, in this 
place, the curious internal evidence of similar deficiency in 
high historical feeling, which is afforded in an acknowleged 
work of the reputed novelist. In the ‘ Lord of the Isles,” 
(as we observed on the occasion,) ‘* the Bruce of Bannock- 
burn,” previously to the battle, is represented as riding along 
the Scotish line; and here the poet most ingloriously and 
most unjustly accuses the English archers of shooting at him, 
before the signal of attack, and under the security of mutual 
confidence. ‘These we consider as dangerous and disgraceful 
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violations of historic accuracy; and no plea of fietion can 
extend to such a length as this. Character is sacred. — 
Miss Holford is not guilty of any similar failures in the high- 
est duty of an author: but she falls into an error which is 
also sanctioned by the example of the distinguished writer 
whom we have felt it incumbent on us to censure in the 
above instances. She introduces us, familiarly, into the 
closet of the Emperor and his wife, and represents scenes of 
private confidence between those royal personages and Casi- 
mir Vallenstein, which wear the appearance of falsehood 
rather than jction. It is very difficult to draw the line, and 
this difficulty constitutes the great merit of such attempts when 
they are successful ; occasions which the good sense of the 
reader can rather feel than the critic define. In ‘“* The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian,” when Jenny Deans is introduced to Queen 
Caroline, we have the same sensation of impropriety; of a 
liberty wandering into a licence; of a story becoming an wn- 
truth. We do not know whether we have conveyed our ideas 
clearly to the reader: but, whether or not there are any 
whose reflections will lead them to the same conclusion, we 
are sanguine in the belief that many will bear witness to 
the truth of our doctrine with the answering voice of their 
own experience. 

We shall now quote a letter of Casimir to his father, 
declining to aid him in his lawless ambition : 


‘«¢ My Lord, —I do not expect to make the slightest impres- 
sion on a mind so intrenched in its own determinations, as I con- 
ceive yours to be; what I write, therefore, is not to dispute with 
you, but to justify myself. You, my Lord, believe implicitly in 
the irresistible government of Destiny ; and, with respect to the 
influence it holds over our fortunes, I am not prepared to dissent 
from your opinion, and, in fact, it signifies nothing, so far, how 
we believe. I, for mine own part, hold an intimate persuasion, 
that every man’s soul is inhabited by certain influences, the proper 
direction of which belongs to the conscience, and that according 
as the conscience or the passion sways, the man is free or en- 
slaved. Your soul is filled by a predominant passion, which, 
pardon me, my Lord, has driven the legitimate sovereign from the 
field, and triumphed to the extinction of conscience! According to 
the creed set forth in your epistle, vice and virtue, good and evil, 
are mere nominal existences, and the good and the wise of all 
times have been wasting their breath in prating of chimeras. 
The astrologer may promise me success, or threaten me with 
ruin, and I cannot disprove his assertions ; but if he tells me I 
shall become a perfidious traitor, that I shall abuse the confi- 
dence of my sovereign, that I shall renounce all the principles 
which connect man with the Deity, and lend him courage to face 
all fortunes with an equal temper, I will never believe him, be- 
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cause I feel that I am free to resist the utmost force of cireum- 
stances; and were I not to resist, that I should become the arti- 
ficer of my own infamy. My ambition, my Lord, is to preserve 
my honour unimpeachable, my faith inviolate, and my heart as 
pure as is consistent with the imperfect nature of man. My fa- 
ther, is it too late? Will you, not pause one moment ere you 
leap the guif? What is the stake for which you are about to 
sacrifice all that is precious to a noble spirit? The very utmost 
you can obtain is a few short years of remorseful splendour — 
the very utmost, for I will rather conceal my brows for ever within 
a monkish cowl, than they shall glitter beneath a diadem pur- 
chased at so foul a price. Your ambition excites you to desire a 
throne at any rate, mine prompts me to disdain it. Rouse up that 
which is really great within you, my father, and make head against 
this ideal destiny ! You are now the guardian angel of your sove- 
reign’s rights, beloved and confided in by him, feared and reve- 
renced by his subjects, the terror of his enemies;—and you 
possess, even yet, my father, if it be worth preserving, the filial 
veneration of your only child. Can you resolve, by one despe- 
rate act, at once to despoil yourself of all this? Alas! I do not 
expect to move you! But if you are inflexible, if your destiny 
must be obeyed, or rather, if your leviathan ambition will needs 
swallow down every sacred consideration, let your first confidence 
on this fatal subject be your last: —I am not worthy of such 
counsels! I protest against them with every principle, and every 
feeling of my heart, and, were you not the author of my exist- 
ence, I would denounce them! When we dare not claim the 
concurrence of the virtuous, to what dark and dangerous alli- 
ances are we compelled! You confide in one who, at his first 
convenience, will betray you.— Wolfstein told me, with the ex- 
ultation of a fiend, that he possessed dreadful means of destruc- 
tion ;— he does indeed possess them, and, believe me, my father, 
he will infallibly use them.” ’ 


Good sense, good feeling, and a tone of characteristic pro- 
bability, a judicious engralting of fiction on fact, seem to us 
to characterize this passage. — While we are on this subject, 
we may be allowed to notice another honourable proof of the 
judgment of the fair author, in that portion of her work in 
which she is compelled, by the course of her story, to intro- 
duce the infidel opinions of one of her characters. She does 
this in a light and delicate manner, and thus sets an example 
well worth the attention of some contemporary novelists. 
Above all, she is free from the great abuse of scriptural 
citation which disfigures pages far more successful than those 
of Miss Holford are likely to be, in their general powers of 
entertainment. It cannot be supposed that we mean to in- 
stitute any comparison between this lady and the renowned 
writer of Waverley, &c. Nor can we be mistaken, on many 
accounts, (but especially after the critique which has appeared 
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in our pages *, relating to a little work which unwarrantably 
found fault with the supposed sins of omission and commis- 
sion in those excellent novels,) for the advocates of an un- 
reasonable strictness, even on the most sacred of subjects: but 
we should be wanting in our duty, if we did not take this 
first opportunity of recording our protest against the very 
frequent and very improper quotation of passages from the 
Bible, put into the mouth of ridiculous or hypocritical charac- 
ters, into which this eminent author has most unfortunately 
fallen. We are far from wishing to state the objection too 
strongly: but, as we are convinced that some mischief has 
abied been done by the practice, (in rendering, we mean, 
the voice of Religion something like ‘the sad burthen of a 
merry tale,”) we here offer our sincere and friendly advice to 
all whom it may concern, to desist irom a thoughtless indul- 
gence of humour which, however it may add to the picquancy 
of satire and the probability of fictitious character, must 
take something from the feelings of veneration and unaffected 
piety. 

It seems scarcely courteous to dismiss this novel without an 
extract relating to its professed hero: but we do not well know 
how to find one which would not, in some degree, counteract 
our present purpose of not revealing more of the story than 
is absolutely necessary. With this implied praise, (and no 
light degree of panegyric is involved in such a remark, ) we must 
therefore quit the fair writer ; only requesting her, at parting, if 
her motto + does not augur an entire cessation of public ink- 
shed, to be very careful how she makes excursions into the 
regions of humorous description, wit, or ridicule, im her next 
publication. Her genius, like that of her admired Joanna 
Baillie, is of the tragic cast; and, we should say, exclusively 
qualified to excel in scenes of elevated feeling or of pathetic 
tenderness. 





Art. III. Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, 
from the earliest Ages to the present Time. By Hugh Mur- 
ray, F.R.S. E. Author of “ Historical Account of Discoveries 
in Africa.” 3 Vols. 8vo. 2i.%s. Boards. Edinburgh, Con- 
stable and Co. ; London, Longman and Co. 1820. 


Ov? recollections of Mr. Murray’s former work, on African 
' discovery, predisposed us to a favourable opinion of the 
volumes now before us; and such expectations have not been 





* See Monthly Review for October, 1820, p. 169. 
+ “ La fin couronne les ceuvres.” 
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by any means altogether “disappointed, notwithstanding that 
some circumstances have rendered the present publication less 
satisfactory as a general digest than its predecessor.* Although 
the outline of the two compilations is very similar, consider- 
able diversity exists in the manner in which it has been filled 
up in the two cases ; and this variation has arisen apparently 
not so much from intention in the author, as from the different 
characters of the two quarters of the globe which engaged 
his pen. In giving our preference, therefore, to the former 
production, we do little else than imply our opinion that a 
history of African discovery was, from the nature of the 
countries to which it related, much better adapted for a com- 
pressed narrative than travels in Asia; an opinion for which 
we may state a few reasons. 

The continents of Asia and Africa are not less discordant 
in their history, population, manners, and institutions, than 
are the travellers in general who have respectively visited 
each, in their characters and pursuits. Asia recalls to the 
stranger the history of former empires in their remains: it 


presents the sites of past grandeur, mingled with the modern 


haunts of ignorance and barbarism; and it requires, in many 
of its regions, that antient learning, as well sacred as pro- 
fane, should be united in the traveller to the other requisites, 
without which the eye-witness of countries and their inhabi- 
tants can seldom pertectly embrace them in mind or describe 
them on paper. In other parts of Asia, again, human nature 
is still exhibited, and has been, as far as credible history can 
carry us back, under forms and institutions totally different 
from those which we recognize elsewhere, either in antient or 
modern annals. Polities and superstitions present themselves 
that have existed from time out of record, with all the pecu- 
liarities of character which they necessarily impress on their 
subjects and votaries. ‘The arts, whether as subservient to 
utility or productive merely of embellishment, are discovered 
to be founded frequently on principles altogether unlike those 
of European civilization, antient as well as recent. Else- 
where, also, the history of trade and commerce, with its 
effects on mankind during a long succession of ages, the 
commodities which it has supplied, and the changes in the 
channels through which it has flowed, become important 
points of investigation and description. To all this may be 
added the necessity for some knowlege of the annals of a 
commercial empire of vast extent, itself a phenomenon in 
the history of mankind, which offers a wide field for the in- 
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quiries of the philosophic traveller. We may well pass 
over the other parts of the Asiatic continent, to which we 
have not alluded, without specific notice: but a glance at 
the map, with the associations which it will recall, must con- 
vince every person that they too afford matter for history, and 
for moral arid physical speculations which are of no easy cal- 
culation. ‘These vast and various objects have not discouraged 
many ardent European travellers from selecting those por- 
tions for their observation to which their qualifications have 
best suited them, or which other circumstances have ren- 
dered it practicable for them to examine; and we have con- 
sequently vast treasures of information, of very multifarious 
kinds, stored in our libraries, relative to this quarter of the 
globe. 

What, on the other hand, has Africa to place in compe- 
tition with such claims as these, to allure the traveller or 
sharpen-the stimulus of curiosity? We may almost venture 
to answer, little else than the glory that may be acquired by 
the solution of certain geographical problems, and thus in- 
creasing the knowlege of one part of mankind, to the end 
that it may ameliorate the condition of another ; —a noble 
undertaking, beyond all doubt, but such as can fill but few 
volumes that will not admit of an almost indefinite compression. 
Some distinctions will certainly be found in Africa in the 


forms of barbarous society: but, even if these were considered — 


as more frequent than they have hitherto been found to be, it 
should be recollected that the traveller must be engaged with 
the present only: the past, except in a few countries, and 


those of small extent when compared with the whole, offering . 


little for his researches or reflections. 

Now these very circumstances, which render Africa a 
region less fertile in impressive scenes, in objects of com- 
parison, and in historical reminiscences, are the same which 
afford much greater facility in combining those writings that 
relate to it into a compact and at the same time an instructive 
narrative, than can be the case of Asia. The works and au- 
thorities that are to be consulted and abridged necessarily 
derive their particular character from the scenes visited, and 
will be more or less adapted to compression as those scenes 
are more or less fertile in remarkable objects and elements of 
disquisition. 

The volumes at present under consideration go far to con- 
vince us, when contrasted with their predecessors, that we 
have taken a true view of this case. A History of Discovery 
is certainly very different from a compilation of travels; yet 
still it is not a very definable title: for it may be either a 
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detail of the personal adventures of the discoverers, or. a 
history of the places visited in the prosecution of the plan of 
such discovery. In the former of these two cases, it would 
signify little whether the countries visited resembled Africa or 
Asia as to the practicability of rendering such annals satis- 
factory to the reader: but, in the latter case, the. different 
circumstances of the countries, if the limits under which they 
are examined are the same, must. enter very widely into..the 
possibility of adequately compassing the proposed end. Mr. 
Murray’s present work partakes of both these plans; and 
the result has been that, in many instances, the compression 
which has been used in analyzing the works of travellers has 
squeezed them so dry as to leave but a small portion of that 
entertainment which is subservient to instruction.. Great 
pains, however, have been taken to collect a variety of ma- 
terials: the journals of travellers now become very rare from 
their age, and curious from the simplicity of their remarks, 
have been drawn forth from their secrecy; and not merely 
those which were preserved in old compendiums of travels, 
but many others which could not have been obtained without 
diligent research. ‘The portions of the narrative drawn from 
these sources are very amusing; and, without pretending to 
say how much of this interesting matter has been suppressed, 
we know that very much has been preserved; generally suffi- 
cient to afford a good idea of the personal character of the 
authors, their adventures, and the leading features of Asiatic 
manners at the places which they visited and at the times in 
which they lived. Still, in proportion as ¢hey have been in- 
dulged, the moderns have frequently suffered; and we have 
often wished to return to them, when fatigued by the jejune 

analysis of our own contemporaries. | 
To afford a sufficient view of the general arrangement and 
method of the work, we may state that the three volumes are 
divided into six books; of which the first contains General 
Travels through Asia, commencing with the discoveries of 
the antients and the Arabians. ‘They are succeeded by the 
early European embassies into ‘Tartary, the travels of Rubru- 
quis, Marco Polo, Mandeville, and others. ‘The adventures 
of missions, partly political and partly religious, in the age 
of Timur, next follow. Voyages along the southern coasts 
of Asia, travels across the Caspian to Persia and Bokhara, 
and to and from India by an overland route, thence again to 
China, and, lastly, expeditions through central Asia and the 
Great Desert, succeed in the order which we have given; 
and this first book is concluded with a view of the geographical 
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Systems relating to India, drawn up with clearness and con- 
ciseness. 

Book II. is entirely devoted to Indostan: the travels com- 
mencing with those of Cosmas Indicopleustes in the sixth 
century, and descending to our own times. The four con- 
cluding chapters of this book relate respectively to the 
geography and statistics of Indostan, — its religion and liter- 
ature, —a general view of society there, — and the British 
system in India. The chapter which is occupied with religion 
and literature is remarkably satisfactory in its details, and con- 
veys more real information than we have often seen digested 
into a similar space. 

For the third book, on the Countries bordering on In- 
dostan, the author has been chiefly indebted to more modern 
writers. It comprehends travels through the Himmaleh, 
and to the sources of the Indian rivers; together with ac- 
counts of Thibet, Nepaul, Caubul, &c. &c. 

Book IV. takes Western Asia for its general title, and 
contains both early and recent travels in Persia, the Holy 
Land, Asiatic Turkey, and Arabia. 

The fifth book, like its predecessor, taking the travels 
in the separate countries which fall under the head of East- 
ern Asia in chronological order, comprizes the countries east 
of India to China, China itself, and Japan. 

The last book relates to northern Asia, and includes travels 
in the Caucasus and Siberia. A very useful appendix con- 
tains a copious catalogue of the most important works that 
have been written, in all ages, relating to this interesting quar- 
ter of the globe; embracing not merely those which have been 
used as authorities, but others that deserve a place in the 
library of the man of science and research. Some such re- 
gister as this was very requisite to enable the curious to ascer- 
tain in what collections, and under what titles, they might meet 
with the adventurers of a more early date and more rare 
occurrence. ‘That some omissions may be detected among 
modern writers, and those of the highest note, must be con- 
fessed: but the catalogue is avowedly not universal, and is 
principally directed to the authors who have been cited in the 
work. Still, as these limits are exceeded, we could wish 
that, in a future impression of this history, they may be al- 
together disregarded, and a perfect catalogue substituted for 
the present. 

We do not perceive any serious objections to the arrange- 
ment which we have detailed, although the author apparently 
expects that such would arise. On the whole, geographical 
and national distinctions appear well preserved in the divi- 
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sions that are given; and, although much if not all of the 
substance of the first and longest book would. naturally have 
fallen under the leading subject of its successors, we can- 
not but think that more has been gained than lost by the 
method that has been pursued. ‘The islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, together with Australasia, are altogether ex- 
cluded: but we hope that an additional book may be here- 
after devoted to them; for, though we agree with Mr. 
Murray that they do not form an essential part of the original 
plan, they will add much to its general character of compre- 
hensiveness. With the exception of the latter chapters of 
the book relating to Indostan, description,. technically so 
termed in travels, has not been much pursued ; and the want 
of it is one of the causes of dryness in the analyses of some 
of the modern travellers, to which we have already. adverted : 
yet we are aware that, had it been allowed occasionally, and 
at other times rejected arbitrarily, the work must have lost all 
uniformity of execution: while, on the other hand, had any 
general latitude been given for the introduction of it through- 
out, we must have had a vast collection of abridged travels, 
instead of a history of discovery. 

Respecting a publication of this nature, we may conceive 
that we have already sufficiently discharged our duty in ex- 
plaining the plan and the contents, and offering our opinion 
on the merits of the execution: but something more amus- 
ing, we know, is expected in these days from the annals of 
literature ; and, in the hope of fulfilling that expectation, wé 
will turn to the fourth book,.as relating to countries or a class 
of travellers that have lately more occupied our attention. 

We read of no modern European travellefs in Persia be- 
fore the latter end of the fifteenth century; when the rapid 
progress of Mohammed the Second had terrified the European 
nations which bordered on his new conquests: in their own 
quarter of the globe. Above all, it was incumbent on the 
Venetians, from the nature of their power and the scattered 
situation of many of their possessions, to devise some means 
for checking so dangerous a neighbour. Accordingly, a de- 
sign was entertained of creating an enemy to the Mohammedan 
power in its rear; and Caterino Zeno was induced to under- 
take an embassy to Uzum-Cassan, then reigning monarch of 
Persia; whose wife, being the daughter of. the Emperor of 
Trebizond, a Greek prince, professed Christianity. Zeno 
was distantly related to this Queen Despina,.and his reception 
at the Persian court did credit to the respect which they paid 
to the ties of consanguinity: though some time elapsed be- 
fore he procured an interview with the Queen, his aunt, “ it 
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being stated that once to allow her face to be seen by him 
would be considered an entire breach of the conjugal faith.” 
When these scruples were overcome, Zeno became very 
familiar with the royal pair, resided in the palace, and was 
even on such easy terms as to be admitted to their sleeping 
apartment while they were in bed together. His _ political 
mission, however, was not very prosperous; for, though it 
did produce a short war against Mohammed, the contest was 
such as to prove rather a diversion to that prince than an 
annoyance. Josaphat Barbaro, another Venetian, next un- 
dertook the embassy ; from which Zeno had been dispatched 
with messages to Europe. He landed on the Caramanian 
coast, and had therefore opportunities for considerable ob- 
servation in the extent of country which he traversed: but 
he does not seem to have much availed himself of these 
advantages, being more occupied with his own il-treatment 
from Turcoman robbers than with any other adventures. At 
Tauris, he found the redoubtable Uzum-Cassan; to whom 
he seems to have recommended himself by his admiration of 
every thing which the monarch presented to his notice. A 
balass-ruby, weighing: two ounces and a half, having been 
shewn to him for his valuation, he replied that it could only 
be estimated in cities, and not by gold. ‘The sovereign’s 
wardrobe exceeded all that modern Kremlins can display, 
and Barbaro lauded it accordingly. His statistics and an- 
tiquarian observations are very easily recorded: 25,000 fight- 
ing men were attended by 30,000 camels, 25,000 horses, 
20,000 asses, and 5000 mules. The “ epota flumina, Medo 
prandente,” seems therefore, in a dry country, to have been 
no incredible circumstance. ‘The ruins of Persepolis he at- 
tributed to Jewish origin; which Mr. Murray has observed to 
be no unusual mistake not only with Mohammedan but with 
other early travellers. ‘The mode in which some of our 
native antiquities are attributed by the parochial Cicerones to 
the Romans, by whom, however, they frequently mean the 
Catholics, renders these errors less remarkable. One con- 
spicuous figure, indeed, was as clearly Solomon as a cloud 
was a weazel ; — and Bar baro had strong suspicions that in an- 
other he recognized the Pope giving his benediction. Such 
contradictions in chronology do not appear to have occasion- 
ed any especial trouble to this ambassador. 

A subsequent Venetian traveller, of nearly the same time, 
Contarini, as reported by Mr. Murray, has left as little to 
observe either of his political objects or his personal adven- 
tures. ‘These same persevering republicans appear to have 
been far from disheartened by the insufficient results of former 
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embassies; and again, in 1575, we read of the travels of 
Vicenze Alessandri, undertaken in their service, to the court 
of the Shah Thamas at~ Tauris. Oriental seclusion was at 
that time the character of the prince; and several instances 
are given of the state of police and royal impartiality which 
are very amusing. One may be taken as an instance: 


‘ A merchant having been handsomely feasted by some of the 
royal guards, was immediately robbed of a large sum by persons 
whom he believed to be in the employ of these his courteous en- 
tertainers. By friends and presents he found access to the King, 
and earnestly entreated that these guards should be imprisoned 
and examined. The King expressed his entire concurrence, pro- 
vided the merchant would accede to the condition that, in the 
event of not being able to prove his allegations, hzs head should 
be cut off. The merchant did not think it expedient to embark 
in a contest liable to such a termination. A few days after, how- 
ever, he obtained certain information on the subject; and having 
by a new present of four hundred ducats gained fresh access to 
the King, the money was found in the possession of the guard. 
The King then graciously ordered that it should be deposited in 
his own treasury. 


Still this same monarch, whose equitable solution of such 
cases as these is illustrated and enforced by other stories, is said 
to have been venerated by his subjects ‘ rather as a god than 
a king.’ Some English merchants were found by Alessandri 
living at ‘Tauris, but met with very little success. The 
two brothers, Sir Anthony and Sir Robert Shirley, resided in 
Persia during the reign of Shah Abbas the great ; and Purchas, 
according to. Mr. Murray, places their political importance 
in an absurdly exaggerated light, which their own narratives, 
or rather that of the former, will by no means justify. His 
character of the Shah, in whose service he lived, is described 
as vaguely panegyrical : had it been closely drawa, and not 
merely ‘* a character to let,” it would not have been un- 
important to the history of the period. ‘The mode in which 
he was able to live, * zlld quoque tutus in auld,” was not un- 
like that of the type whom he followed, and who never tried to 
swim against the stream. ‘So much I know,” says he, 
*‘ that in handling with prince’s especial affairs, I ought not 
so much to repose myself. on the good and just property of 
my proposition, as upon the direct knowledge of the nature 
of the prince.” Persons have acted very much on this prin- 
ciple in all days, but it is more conspicuous in practice than in 
profession. 

Garcia de Sylva supplies much of what Shirley omits 

regarding the far-famed Shah Abbas, but opens him to us by 
anecdotes more than by regular portraiture. ‘The capture of 
the 
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the Portuguese settlement at Ormuz in the Persian Gulf, in 
1621, having created great dismay at Goa, then under Span- 
ish dominion, (it was during the reign of Philip the Third,) 
an attempt was made to regain by negotiation. what had been 
lost in war, and Garcia was appointed to the mission. The 
magnificence of his reception in different cities on his route,. 
i some account of them, employ most of the journal of his 
progress to the court; Gombroon, Lara, Shiraz, the ruins of 
Persepolis, Ispahan, and Cashan, being visited by him in his 
way to Casbin, then the royal residence: but his comparisons, 
being chiefly drawn from his own native country, are com- 
paratively uninteresting to the English reader. The cortege 
appointed to accompany the Ambassador was numerous and 
splendid: but he was a little discomposed at finding not 
fewer than six hundred persons drawn out as bearers of his 
presents; the consequence of which was that, individually, 
they had very little reason to complain of the weight of the 
articles which they bore. 


‘ On reaching the palace, they were detained for half an hour 
at the gate. Indignant, less at the hardship than at the “ pride 
of these barbarous Orientals,” Don Garcia announced his deter- 
mination to return home, unless immediate admission was ob- 
tained. Hereupon he soon gained permission to enter the royal 
gardens, and proceeded through an avenue of large and beautiful 
trees of considerable dimensions, to a lake; in the midst was a 
summer-house, open on all sides, but covered with a cupola, sup- 
ported by four columns. The approach was by a small bridge, 
of which they had passed two thirds when the train suddenl 
stopped, and the interpreter called out ‘‘ The King !” Shah 
Abbas in fact appeared, coming out alone from the summer- 
house. The first view of this prince subverted every idea which 
Don Garcia had formed respecting the court of this great po- 
tentate. Instead of an oriental pageant, blazing with gold and 
gems, he saw a little man, drest in a paltry robe, such as was 
worn by his meanest subjects, and a bonnet still shabbier than 
the robe. His face, not naturally swarthy, was tanned by con- 
tinual exposure to the air; his hands were rough, coarse, and 
black, like those of the rudest peasant, whom indeed he in every 
respect resembled.’ 


The simplicity of the Ambassador’s fare corresponded 
with the monarch’s dress, which does not imply much de- 
licacy or variety. The King himself was of the number of 
those who, like Tom Thumb, do not like to be “ petitioned 
any petitions,” though they can request favours very suitable 
to their own convenience to receive. The question relative to 
Ormuz, therefore, was no sooner put than his Majesty’s 
attention was constantly diverted to some other subject. 
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Apparently too polite to refuse or negative an application, 
he assumed to himself the right of selecting his own topics for 
conversation, and of introducing them, though entirely irre- 
levant to what was passing at the time, whenever he was in- 
disposed to answer the Ambassador. At last, when much 
pushed on the subject of the embassy, he thought of a new 
plan, viz. that of having a Catholic monk, whom he had 
allowed to settle at Ispahan, constantly at hand with his 
sacred book. The monarch’s piety was now uniformly 
kindled whenever the name of Ormuz was mentioned, the 
book was opened, and, though he could not understand a 
syllable of it, he was overcome with fits of rapturous and 
fervent devotion, immediately on this talismanic spring being 
touched. The farce seems to have been well played, though 
rather too broadly. It needs scarcely be added that, in the 
end, Garcia gained nothing by his mission. 

After Olearius, who was sent on a mercantile speculation 
by the Duke of Holstein to Persia in 1633, and Sir Thomas 
Herbert, whose precise object in travelling thither is not ex- 
plained, but whose expedition is nearly of the same date, we 
arrive at the name of Chardin, to whom Europe is deeply 
indebted for much of its acquaintance with the East. Yet, 
although this traveller spent a very considerable time in the 
Persian territories, the only detailed account which he has 
given ts that (as Mr. M. informs us) of one journey under- 
taken in 1673 by order of Louis the Fourteenth, on a mer- 
cantile speculation for the purchase of jewels. His travels 
were reprinted several times on the Continent, and have long 
since been translated into our own language; so that any 
particular account of them would be mis-placed here. The 
English version is not noticed in Mr. Murray’s appendix ; 
which, if hereafter enlarged, we hope will contain notices of 
this and other translations. The narrative of Chardin’s 
perils by land in Mingrelia and Georgia is entertaining, but 
presents little novelty, as they arose generally from the same 
cause, viz. the cupidity of the natives and their rulers to ap- 
propriate to themselves any valuables that strangers might 
possess. One peculiar embarrassment, indeed, assailed him ; 
and this was the officious kindness of a Mingrelian princess in 
insisting on providing him with a wife: but he appears to 
have escaped by some means from an apprehension which 
was very appalling to him. The modern religious mission- 
aries have not unfrequently been reduced to strange difficulties 
by such offers: but other travellers in Persia seem either to 
have taken those instances of kindness in a different view, or 
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not to have been troubled with them. — Chardin’s account of 
the literature of Persia, at the time of his visit, may probably 
be the most amusing extract that we can make from the very 
concise abridgement of his diffuse work. 


‘ The Persians are a lettered people. The sciences are even 
their ruling passion. The great men pay the greatest attention 
to the education of their children, which is chiefly conducted at 
home by hired tutors. Even men with long beards, thirty, forty, 
or fifty years of age, are not ashamed to be seen at their studies, 
and even to begin the elements of learning. The three ranks of 
their wise men are Taleb, Mollah, and Moushtehed. This last is 
a character far superior to any which letters can confer in 
Europe. The Moushtehed is supposed to understand all the sixty- 
two sciences, and to be entitled to give opinions upon every sub- 
ject, which it would be perilous to contradict. This lofty dignity 
is conferred solely by public consent, and few enjoy it undisputed. * 
Chardin knew only one, and even in his case the voice of the 
nation was not quite unanimous. There were many, however, on 
the road to be Moushteheds.. Chardin extols much the sciences 
of Persia, representing them as quite equal to those of Europe, 
unless in respect of some new discoveries, many even of which, 
accounted new by us, are old in the East. He adds that all the 
Greek authors known to us are translated into Persian, and 
familiarly read. On this last pomt, Mr. Langlés (editor of 
Chardin) observes that his author is certainly mistaken, the 
Greek translations (i.e. the translations from the Greek) being 
confined to fragments of Aristotle, Galen, Euclid, and Ptolemy. 
They know nothing of the history of the West, nor even of their 
own country prior to the Mahometan invasion. Alexander with 
them is the mere hero of poetical fables.’ 


The cirele of sciences. pompously announced resolves itself 
also, on examination, into very few heads. Poetry was their 
chief passion, which was either amatory or moral and 
didactic; and even then rigid Mohammedans considered it as 
scarcely lawful to peruse Hafiz without interpreting him in a 
mystical sense. 

A few more travellers in Persia, of similar date with 
Chardin, bring us down te the recent accounts of that em- 
pire which Malcolm, Morier, and others, have laid before 
the public; and the latest work mentioned is the very sensible 
memoir of Mr. Rich concerning Babylon, on which we have 
twice bestowed no inconsiderable share of attention. + 





* Thus resembling in some way the pugilistic championship, 
or, as it is technically called, “‘ the hat,” among our boxers. — 


Rev. 


+ See Rev. vol. Ixxxi. p. 257., and vol. 1xxxix. p. 41. 
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The pilgrimages to the Holy Land carry back the history 
of European travels (for the word discovery seems scarcely 
applicable to the greater part of Asia,) to a much more remote 
date in Syria and the adjacent countries than in other parts of 
that continent. The earliest traveller mentioned by Mr. 
Murray may be considered indeed as coéval with, if not 
anterior to, the usual notion of the commencement of modern 
history. Arnulphus journeyed in 705: but Mr. M. observes 
of him, and of his contemporaries and successors in the task 
of pilgrimage, that, although their recorded travels are almost 
innumerable, they afford scarcely any information of the state 
of the countries through which they passed; limiting their 
remarks to the specific spot, the arrival at which was the 
object of their expedition. Some regarded such a forbear- 
ance as a religious duty, and others probably were but ill 
qualified even for the easy task of journal-writing. The 
comparison between Papists and Methodists is now of old 
date and celebrity: but an illustration of it in the manners 
of the former at such early periods of history is somewhat 
singular. The principle of mixing nothing secular with re- 
ligious pursuits, or rather the ostentatious profession of it, is 
equally conspicuous in both instances, and is much exem- 
plified in our own days by contrasting the accounts given by 
Methodist and Moravian missionaries. ‘To speak of a Papist 
of the eighth century might seem a little slip in chronology, 
if taken in a very restrictive sense: but the principle to which 
we have alluded seems to have descended unimpaired to 
much later zras. Martin Baumgarten, who travelled at 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, (1507,) takes 
a more general view of the countries which he saw than 
most other pilgrims, and indeed his travels were more ex- 
tensive: yet much is not to be expected from a traveller 
who satisfies himself with describing the pyramids of Gizeh 
as “a prodigious piece of work, especially in so sandy a 
country.” 

We trust that we have said enough to convey a general 
idea of the work before us. Our object has been simply to 
draw a little from the old writers relating to one division of 
the main subject; presuming that, after what we have said of 
the execution of the publication generally, our readers can 
then have little difficulty in forming an opinion of the whole. 
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Art. IV. Holkham; its Agriculture, &c. By Edward Rigby, 
Esq., M.D., F.L.S., &c. &c. The third Edition, considerably 
enlarged. 8vo. pp.140. Hunter. 


‘© Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.” 


£, however, have the good fortune to know something of 
‘ Holkham and its Agriculture,’ and have occasionally 
seized an opportunity of alluding to this fairy creation of the 
present proprietor; a man of personal and political integrity 
beyond all suspicion, of sound practical sense, of unbounded 
liberality, and who has done more good to the county of 
Norfolk than any individual who ever trod the surface of its 
soil. If Neptune struck the earth with his trident and pro- 
duced the horse *, so it may be truly asserted of Mr. Coke, 


“ Cidtor nemorum, cui pinguia Cee 
Ter centum rubri tondent dumeta juvenci,” 


that, wherever he has planted his foot on the ground, an ear 
of corn has sprung up on the spot which received its impres- 
sion. It gives us great pleasure, therefore, to see so intel- 
ligent an observer as Dr. Rigby, who is in every respect 
competent to do justice to the subject, employing his leisure- 
evenings in describing that system of husbandry which has 
converted a desert into a garden, or more properly into a 
granary; which fertilizes the soil, while it draws from it the 
most grateful supplies; which enriches a tenantry, while it 
supports the landlord in opulence; and which has enabled 
the naturally sterile fields of Norfolk to grow a superabundant 
produce, and export it to every part of the kingdom. 

On Mr. Coke’s accession to his estate at Holkham, about 
forty-four years ago, the income of it was 2200]. a year; 
and he has planted, in the course of that time, between fif- 
teen and sixteen hundred acres of land, now proudly bearing 
magnificent woods, the annual trimmings and thinnings of 
which far exceed the original rental of the whole estate. 
When Dr. Rigby’s pamphlet was published, the annual gross 

roduce from the poles, underwood, and spare timber of the 
Holkham plantation, was 2700].: but in the last year it had 
increased to 3600. 

The master-spring of Mr. Coke’s policy is to give his 
tenants every possible encouragement to improve their farms 
to the utmost. Accordingly, he lets them, not on dazy rents, 
(that is to say, at half their value,) but on very easy and 
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moderate rents, with liberal covenants, and leases of one-and- 
twenty years. ‘The farm which he occupies himself consists 
of about 2000 acres; those of his tenants vary from 500 to 
1200. ‘Two years ago, at the forty-second anniversary of his 
sheep-shearing, Mr. Coke publicly stated that, when he began 
that festival, “ the land of Holkham was so poor and un- 
productive that much of it was not worth five shillings an 
acre ;” indeed, he said that a large tract had been let tythe- 
Jree, on a long lease, at three shillings per acre. At the ex- 
piration of this tenant’s lease, Mr. Coke offered him a new one 
for 21 years at five shillings per acre, but he had not courage 
to accept it; and Mr. C. procured for him a farm under another 
gentleman, and took the land in question into his own pos- 
session, At the time of which we are now speaking, the 
culture of wheat was entirely unknown in this district; and 
in the whole tract of country which lies between Holkham 
and Lynn, not an ear was to be seen, nor was it believed 
that an ear of wheat would grow. Indeed, Norfolk was at 
that period a county for rye, and not what it now is, a county 
for abundant crops of wheat and barley. From long leases, 
and the most liberal encouragement to an improved system 
of agriculture, the total increase on Mr. Coke’s Norfolk rents 
amounts to twenty thousand a year, not only without distress- 
ing his tenants, but with improving their situation; — a crea- 
tion of wealth, as Dr. Rigby observes, probably unexampled, 
except in the vicinity of large towns or in populous manu- 
facturing districts. 

Farmers have been rather hardly used. If a man invests a 
few thousand pounds in commerce, he gives his sons a clas- 
sical education, and his daughters are instructed in the various 
accomplishments of the age, as the sons and daughters of a 
‘“< British merchant” who may, without any reproach, live 
in a corresponding style of fashion himself: but the sons of 
a substantial * British farmer,” truly, must be adscripti gleba, 
fixed to the soil, rooted in the clod: they must continue to 
plough and harrow, sow and reap; and his daughters must 
pass their time in the dairy and cheese-chamber, or relieve the 
monotony of the employment by plucking geese and trussing 
turkies for market. The farmer steps out of his sphere, it is 
said, if his sons go to Eton or Westminster; or if his 
daughters learn music, dancing, and drawing. Where is the 
sense or the justice of this? Are not as much talent, science, 
alertness, and comprehension of mind, and as much capital, 
required to conduct a large farm as to conduct any mercantile 
concern of corresponding extent? Many of Mr. Coke’s 
tenants are opulent : their farms are extensive; and, on the 
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renewal of their leases, he has built large, commodious, and 
handsome houses for them. This is just as it should be, 
Let the advocates of small farms, to the exclusion of large 
holdings, visit Holkham ; where they will see around them 
marks of an increasing population and of increasing enjoy- 
ment; where, notwithstanding the most unsparing use of 
machinery, and annual premiums bestowed for the encourage- 
ment of it, they will find men, women, and children all 
abundantly provided with employment, well fed, well clothed, 
and well housed; and where they will hear, moreover, of the 
demand for labour daily augmenting on these large farms, in 
consequence of the daily improving system of husbandry 
which is pursued on them. 

Mr. Coke attributes much of the progress made by Nor- 
folk in its agriculture to the enlargement of flocks, which 
unavoidably demand an extension of farms to graze them: 
but if these flocks become, as experience has proved that 
they do, the means of increasing the productions of the soil, 
then must the large farms which they require be advan- 
tageous to the community. Let it not be supposed that we 
are advocates, or that we imagine any man in his sober 
senses to be an advocate, for throwing down the boundary- 
fences of half a score small farms in order to make one large 
farm. God forbid! In a well regulated system, there must 
be farms of all sizes, from the potatoe-ground of the labourer 
to the vast domain of the baronial landlord; and it is this 
gentle slope, this unbroken ascent, that constitutes the solidity 
as well as the beauty of the mighty pyramid of human 
society. In the course of another generation, apparently, 
the question will be settled as to the preference of large or 
small farms. Some years hence, there will be no large pro- 
prietors of land in Trance; and the increase of small land- 
holders must be very rapid, for, by the law of succession in that 
country, land must be divided equally among all the children 
of a marriage: that is to say, the father has only the power 
of adding one portion to that of the eldest son, and, if the 
number of his children exceeds five, this power is withdrawn. 
Thus must all the landed estates be absolutely broken down, 
and indefinitely subdivided, in a generation ortwo. It seems 
scarcely possible to have taken a step more destructive of a 
permanent and hereditary aristocracy, in the very heat of the 
Revolution, than this is. How long would the House of 
Peers of Great Britain remain under the operation of such 
a levelling law; and how long will that of France exist 
under it? In the lapse of no great portion of time, France 
must become a nation of cottagers; and the break will be 
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prodigious between the throne and the people. * There will 


be an apex and a base, but no central body to unite and ce- 
ment them together, and to form the smooth and continuous 
outline or the solid substance of the pyramid. Since the pre- 
sent farm-buildings, like the chateaux, must be vastly too 
large for the proprietors of the next generation, they must be 
divided, multiplied, and reduced to the most diminutive size. 
Will agriculture flourish under the spade-culture of a nation 
of cottage-agriculturists ? Machinery can never be employed 
to any extent; for there will be neither room nor occasion 
for it. _The application of capital is out of the question : 
matter is infinitely divisible, and therefore it cannot be anni- 
hilated: but its dispersion into sous and centimes must render 
it of very insignificant use in agriculture. 

Mr. Coke has not been inattentive, as Dr. Rigby most 
truly observes, to the comfort and accommodation of the 
numerous and increasing labourers on his different estates ; 
the extent of cottage-occupations of a superior character 
being, probably, unequalled in any other merely agricultural 
district. Nor has he enlarged his farms by swallowing up 
those that were small and contiguous, but by bringing new 
Jands into cultivation; and principally of such inferior quality 
that they would not, separately, for a series of years, have 
reimbursed the expence of inclosure, tillage, and the erec- 
tion of those various buildings which a farm requires. 
Mr. C. observed at his sheep-shearing two years ago, * that 
three times the nuinber of inhabitants are now maintained on 
the same space of ground as before ;” and from actual enu- 
meration it appears that, within a few years, since cultivation 
has advanced by the union of capital and skill, the population 
of his own village has risen from two to six hundred. 
Scarcely an individual in it of any age is unable to find full 
employment, and hands are often wanted. It was represented 
to him some time past, by the principal inhabitants of Holk- 
ham and the neighbouring parishes of Warham and Wighton, 
that their poor-house was no longer wanted ; and that it was 
a burden to keep it up, the number of their poor being so 
much diminished that they had no inhabitants for it. ith 
great caution and prudence, Mr. C. advised them to consider 
well what they were about, and to look forwards to times in 
which the poor might increase. The gentlemen replied, 
** they were convinced that, by the spirit of independence 
which their comforts inspired, and the certainty of labour, 
they had no dread of a reverse, for the whole district was in- 
dustrious and moral.” The work-house was accordingly pulled 
down, and the aged and infirm were but a small burden to 
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the three parishes. (P.79.) What an admirable lesson in 
political economy is this! and where is the cold-blooded churl 
that can refrain from paying the homage due to the man 
whose indefatigable exertions and liberal spirit have furnished 
a practical illustration of its efficacy ¢ 

Dr. Rigby’s pamphlet has already passed through three 
editions, and we should be glad to see it pass through as 
many more. Of the general fidelity of its representations 
we have no doubt; for much of it, indeed, we can personally 
vouch; and so can thousands who, at some period of their 
lives, have participated in the princely hospitalities of Holk- 
ham, and have witnessed crops of incredible luxuriance on a 
soil from which Nature, in some penurious mood, had with- 
holden her usual bounty. 

We must now take leave of Holkham, being invited to pay 


a visit to Framingham, the very beautiful country-seat of 
Dr. Rigby himself. 





Art. V. Framingham, its Agriculture, &c.; including the Eco- 
nomy of a small Farm. By Edward Rigby, Esq. M.D, F.L, 
and H.S.&c. 8vo. pp.107. 3s.6d. Hunter. 1820. 


WN ANY of our readers, no doubt, have perused White’s 
+ Natural History of Selborne; and to those who have 
not we may say that they have a treat to come which we are 
almost wicked enough to envy, for it is one of the most de- 
lightful books with which we are acquainted. Mr. White was 
a clergyman who lived in the parish of Selborne a great many 
years, and during the whole period of his residence was in 
the daily habit of noticing and recording all that was curious 
and interesting in the objects of natural history which sur- 
rounded him; such as any remarkable varieties of season; 
the time of budding, leafing, flowering, &c. of trees and 
shrubs; the habits and manners of insects; the notes, nidifi- 
cation, emigration, and return of birds, &c. &c.: in short, 
nothing escaped his research and illustration which could 
interest the naturalist and the man of science. We are not 
going to compare the little production before us, — composed, 
no doubt, in the stolen hours of recreation from an anxious and 
laborious profession, —with the comprehensive work of awriter 
wnose distance from * populous cities and the busy hum of 
men” enabled him to devote his whole attention to the favourite 
object of his pursuit. The good sense of Dr. Rigby, we are 
persuaded, would reject such flattery; and he will be satisfied 
with the merited praise of having trodden in the footsteps of 
Mr. White, and of having, in a few pages, by the course and 
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tenor of his observations, agreeably brought se excellent a 
roduction to our remembrance. 

Powerfully impressed with the admirable system of agricul- 
ture established at Holkham, where an almost barren and 
immeasurable desert has within the space of half a century 
been converted into a tract of unrivalled fertility, blooming 
like a garden; and where the moral and political influence of 
this improved system is incontestibly exhibited in the great 
reduction of poor-rate, and the abundant labour supplied to 
an increased and growing population; Dr. Rigby has very 
laudably exhibited it on a limited scale, more immediately to 
meet the attention of a class of farmers, who may consider a 
sage practised so extensively as at Holkham to be beyond 
the reach of their imitation. In his own farm, however, of 
less than two hundred acres, almost half of which is covered 
with plantations, he has shewn that the adoption of such a 
plan is not only practicable but profitable. For the detail of 
his management, for the proportion of his potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, wheat, layer, &c., and for the enumeration of im- 
plements, quantity of live-stock, composition and manage- 
ment of manure, we would refer practical men to the Hace 
where much useful information on these subjects will be 
found. 

Dr. R. is a zealous advocate for extensive planting; for he 
believes that it answers in any situation, and, in certain sails, 
almost toany extent. This is a word of good advice whispered 
into the ear of landlords, but to which those only who are at 
their ease can listen: — tenants can have nothing to do with 
it, and a poor landlord would starve while his saplings were 
growing. A great proportion of the Doctor’s land was 
planted with different kinds of firs, among which the Scotch 
and the Larch soon became the most conspicuous. In select 
parts, besides the usual forest-trees, he planted some of a 
rarer kind: the Salix cerulea, the Athenian Poplar, the Cana- 
dian Poplar, and the Oriental and Occidental Planes. Of 
these the Salix carulea has the most rapid growth, and pro- 
duces a wood applicable to many useful purposes: in a few 
years, it may be riven into laths, which are as strong, tough, 
and elastic as foreign deals. The carpenter’s plane gives ita 
remarkably smooth polish, and the boards will serve well for 
in-door work : 


‘ But the most extraordinary purpose to which it has lately 
been applied is a manufacture for waistcoats. The boards are 
struck with a grooved plane into narrow ridges, and then, with a 
smooth plane, the high surfaces are struck off, making smooth 
narrow threads, or rather ribbons, which are woven into a kind of 
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cloth, and made into waistcoats, which, having the singular pro- 
perty of being impenetrable to insects, are in much request in 
South America; they are likewise used, as other willows have 
been, for women’s hats. A considerable quantity of this willow 
has lately been purchased in this neighbourhood, by a person en- 
gaged in this manufacture, and as none but clean pieces could 
serve his purpose, they were sold at half-a-crown a foot. 

‘ The Canada poplar is an ornamental tree, also of quick 
growth, and it soon becomes a useful wood. I have a specimen 
of this wood before me, with the following inscription upon it : 
‘‘ Canada poplar, populus monilifera, male, twenty-five years’ 
growth, measured half a load; ten boards, fifteen feet long, ten 
inches wide, and an inch thick, were cut from it, besides other 
useful wood. Framingham, November, 1811.” It is a dioecious 
tree, the female sometimes bearing seed in this country. The 
seed is beautifully involved in a cotton-like substance, which, as 
it opens for its escape, gradually drops down in a delicate white 
woolly line, and being moved by the gentlest breeze, it is often 
caught by a neighbouring bough, and remains suspended be- 
tween the branches, forming a festoon or necklace, as its name 
implies.’ 

The Larch is a tree with many valuable qualities, which 
have only of late years received much attention: but perhaps 
Dr. Rigby over-rates the properties of its bark in tanning 
leather, since, though it is used for that purpose, it bears a 
very inferior price to oak-bark in the market. The Silver Fir, 
one of the most beautiful of the pine tribe, suffers in a parti- 
cular degree from the depredations of cattle: if cows are 
allowed to feed or break into any plantations where it grows, 
they never fail to rub against it, break its branches, and ulti- 
mately to destroy the tree. It requires shelter, and a good 
soil. The Scotch Fir is a hardier and more useful plant. 
Planes do not thrive in this variable climate; the Oriental, 
trom the Levant, was introduced here in 1548, and the Oc- 
cidental, from North America, in 1640: yet, notwithstanding 
all this length of seasoning, which we might suppose would 
have completely naturalized them, Dr. Rigby corroborates the 
report which we have elsewhere heard, and of which indeed 
we have known instances, that, a few years ago, from an 
unusual severity of cold, or the prevalence of some other 
generally prevailing cause, the Occidental was completely 
destroyed throughout this country; and since that time the 
Oriental also has given way, so that few are now remaining 
in a state of healthy growth. 

Dr. R. has indulged an ingenious speculation as to the 
growth of the Orchis Mascula, which, with several other 
species of that beautiful and singular tribe, grows abundantly 
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at Framingham. The root is almost entirely mucilaginous, and 
is largely imported from the East under the name of Salep, as 
an article of nutritious and medi¢inal food. All attempts to 
raise it here from seed have failed, and the Doctor suspects 
this disappointment to be the result of the peculiar structure of 
the capsule, which does not always keep its seeds long enough 
to allow them to attain perfect maturity. He observes that, 
although such an imperfection in the original formation of this 
class is contrary to the usual order and correctness of nature 
in the structure and evolution of plants, yet the fact acquires 
some probability from another peculiarity which compensates 
for the former, as it is a provision for preserving the indivi- 
dual when its multiplication by seed becomes uncertain. 
This peculiarity in the Orchis, which is characterized as a 
perennial in botanical descriptions, is the annual production 
of a new root of bulbous structure, when the former root has 
been expended in the production and support of the plant; 
and from which new root the plant of the succeeding year 
will be derived and supported. If the want of mature seeds 
in this tribe of plants were universal, it is evident that there 
could be no increase of them; and, if the roots were annually 
taken up for consumption, the class would be destroyed in 
the course of time. Providence, however, does not put the 
extinction of a whole tribe of plants within the power and 
caprice of man; and, where the circumstance of ungenial 
soil or climate is hostile to the mudtiplication of any species, 
nature is so much the more attentive to its preservation. At 
the Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, the late Mr. Donn discovered 
the Poa Alpina on a high rock called Corbie Craig, and on the 
summit of several of the Highland mountains : but he observed 
that in these very elevated spots 7¢ 7s always viviparous ; that 
as, its flowers become perfect minute plants, which drop off and 
strike root in the ground ; a provision of nature obviously in- 
tended for the propagation of the plant in those Alpine re- 
gions, where the severity and moistness of the climate would, 
in general, prevent the seeds from ripening. ‘This very re- 
markable fact will perhaps be considered as giving some sup- 
port to Dr. Rigby’s suggestion about the Orchis. It cannot 
be doubted that this plant ripens its seeds in those eastern 
countries from which we import the roots; and it is highly 
prebable that, if they were transplanted into good soil and 
received the advantage of culture, they would mature their 
seeds here. Though a perennial in the East, the Orchis loses 
with us the characteristic distinction of perennials, namely, per- 
manent individuality; for the plant dies annually ; and, as it 
cannot mature its seeds, it leaves an organized body capable 
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of producing a future plant. Thus is the Orchis perpetuated, 


although nature has not, in this country, given it her usual 


command to “ increase and multiply.” 

Another very remarkable circumstance is recorded here, 
which we shall state in Dr. Rigby’s own words. Having 
mentioned warmth, light *, and moisture, as necessary to 
vegetation, and a deficiency of any one of these as causing a 
languor or suspension of its functions, he proceeds thus: 


‘ A deficiency of moisture may, however, as before observed, 
even in the summer-time, suspend the vegetative process, and in- 
duce a temporary torpor in plants, very much resembling that of 
winter, a singular instance of which took place in the summer of 
1800, when the drought was so long and severe that many plants, 
not only humble ones, but even trees, experienced a suspension 
of vegetation, and prematurely, for it was in the béginning of 
August, lost their leaves, as in winter: the perfect resemblance 
of this temporary torpor to winter was, also, further evinced by 
the returning rain supplying what was necessary for a restoration 
of vegetation, and producing all the effects of a premature and 
second spring. The mountain-ash, which had lost all its leaves, 
and its imperfectly formed berries, and had the true appearance 
of winter, had a compleat renovation of leaves and blossoms ; 
the violet started up again with fresh flower and its usual fra- 
grance, and the caltha palustris, which had flowered in the spring, 
again, as in the spring, put forth fresh flowers, and could the 
season have, been protracted long enough, they all would, doubt- 
lessly, have perfected their seed. 

é But the most extraordinary effect of this singular deviation 
from the common course of nature, was the interruption induced 
in the future usual habit of many plants for some years after. 
The violet, which flowered on the return of rain after the severe 
drought, for several years continued to flower a second time in 
autumn, and the caltha palustris, and thence the subject of this 
protracted discussion, before one of the most punctual plants in 
nature, as to its time of flowering, and singularly synchronous 
with the cuckoo’s first note, not only, as before observed, flowered 
on the return of rain after the drought, but afterwards put forth 
its flowers, at uncertain periods, having become sensible to much 
slighter changes in temperature than heretofore, and, as it were, 
mistaking them for spring; as a proof of which I frequently, in 
several mild parts of the winters, for some years after, noticed the 
caltha palustris, in protected spots, as in deep ditches, in perfect 
growth and full flower. But time, I believe, has restored them to 
their wonted regularity, and neither the violet nor the marsh 





* Mucor and many fungi, however, shun light. They are ac- 
cordingly fotind in dark cellars; and we all know that common 
miishrooms grow under beds of straw, where they receive but 
little light or atmospheric air, which should have been added as 
a fourth essential to vegetation. 
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marigold are, any longer, guilty of so singular a deviation from the 
ordinary course of nature.’ 


The vegetable creation seems to be almost as much under 
the dominion of adit as the animal; for the drunkard, 
conscious of his degrading servitude, has sometimes succeeded 
in emancipating himself by a daily diminution, however slight, 
of his wonted potation; as plants of southern climates are 
gradually made to forget the stimulant of their accustomed 
warmth, and to endure the climate of these northern regions. 
Sometimes, in a paroxysm of remorse, the votary of Bacchus 
dashes the deadly cup on the ground; bravely resolving, 
while contemplating its shattered fragments, no more to be 
the victim of ebriety; and thus, by an almost convulsive 
effort, he breaks at once through the habit which had grown 
and strengthened with indulgence. ‘Thus also did the seve- 
rity of a single summer’s drought, which retarded the flower- 
ing of the violet, the Caltha palustris, and some other plants, 
so entirely interrupt their habits as to change the period of 
their flowering for years afterward. The drunkard may in 
time resume his former habits; so did these flowers: If, on 
the one hand, it is to the influence of habit that we must 
ascribe the difficulty of inuring tender plants to our Climate, 
on the other, it is to such influence alone that we are indebted 
for any power of preserving, perpetuating, and improving 
them: for it is clear that, if habit had no iifluence whatever 
in reconciling exotics to their new soil and climate, in vain 
should we transport hither the vegetable products of the 
north, the east, the south, atid the west. Not only should 
we see the drowsy poppy and the barren oat disgrace our 
cultivated fields, 

“* enter nitentia culta 
Infelix lolium et steriles dominantur avene, 


but those cultivated fields themselves, vainly cultivated in- 
deed, would exhibit degenerate grasses with empty husks, in- 
stead of reeds laden with heavy ears of corn. Witliout this 
wonderous power of habit, in fact, we might, like our fore- 
fathers, have been now seeking our precarious meal of acorns 
in the forest: for it is rettarkable that we have scarcely any 
vegetables useful for the food of man which this county can 
call its own. Wheat and rye come from Tartary and Siberia, 
where they are yet indigenous.* It is not certainly known 





* In a paper in the Transactions of the Horticultural Society, 
(vol.i.) Sir Joseph Banks mentions a spring-wheat which he sis- 
pects to come from the interior of the peninsula of India; from 
the hilly country, far within land from Bengal. 
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whence barley and oats come, but they are not natives here. 
We derive rice from Ethiopia, and buck-wheat from Asia. 
The potatoe was obtained from the mountains of Quito in 
South America; cabbages and lettuces, from Holland ; cresses, 
from Crete; the cauliflower, from Cyprus; kidney beans, 
from the East Indies ; asparagus, from Asia; garlick likewise 
from the East; tobacco, from America; horse-radish, from 
China; lentils, from France; parsley, from Egypt; fennel, 
from the Canary Islands; &c. &c. As with fruits, so with 
flowers: the jasmine comes from the East Indies; the tulip, 
from Cappadocia; the daffodil, from Italy; the elder-tree, from 
Persia; the lily, from Syria; the tube-rose, from Java and 
Ceylon; the pink and carnation, from Italy; &c. &c. 

[ another paper by Sir Joseph Banks, in the ‘Transactions 
of the Horticultural Society, respecting the proper mode of 
inuring tender plants to our climate, he gives hints which 
evidently result from the adoption of Mr. Knight’s ingenious 
theory, that the paternal progeny of plants resemble their 
parent in every respect, while the seminal offspring are sus- 
ceptible of endless variation. ‘The general principle seems to 
be that a disposition prevails in plants to retain, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, their former habits; and a disposition 
in seeds to acquire the habits of their parent-plants. The 
Scotch farmer accordingly finds that barley grown on sandy 
soils in the warmest parjs of England, when introduced into 
his country, ripens earlier than crops of the same kind from 
the seeds of plants which have passed through several succes- 
sive generations in the colder climate of Scotland. On luxu- 
riant soils, where crops usually have a great length of straw, 
it is therefore advisable to sow seed that was grown on a 
poor and naked soil, where it had been the habit of the parent- 
plants to grow deficient straw ; and, on the same principles, 
seed for bare and barren heaths should be obtained from the 
most luxuriant fields. Seeds lose the habits of their parent- 
plants much quicker than plants propagated by suckers, 
grafts, and cuttings; which, according to Mr. Knight, are a 
simple elongation of the parent itself, partaking of the same 
life, and attended by the same habits in youth, maturity, and 
decay. A tender annual plant may in a few generations be 
so hardened as to flourish in a colder climate, in full perfec- 
tion. Many of the common flowering shrubs have long been 
familiar to our gardens, and can scarcely be now called 
exotics: the laurel, the bay-tree, the arbutus, the myrtle, the 
orange, and various others, have been cultivated in England 
nearly two centuries ; yet not one of them will bear with cer- 
tainty our winter-frosts, although they are hardier, no doubt, 
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than they were when first imported. Some of these shrubs 
ripen their seeds in this climate, but our gardeners are not 
accustomed to sow them, and prefer to propagate the plants 
by suckers and cuttings; where, to use Mr. Knight’s expres- 
sion, “ there is no new life generated.” Now, from an expe~ 
riment on the 2izania Aquatica, or Canada rice, which Sir 
Joseph Banks introduced here in 1790 from North America, 
and which in about twelve or fourteen years had by seminal 
reproduction become entirely naturalized, it appears that, 
where the seeds of a tender exotic are sown successively year 
after year, the progeny rapidly improves in hardiness, and in 
a few generations completely accommodates itself to a greater 
degree of cold than its native climate. It is true that, when 
the Laurel was introduced by “ Master Cole” two hundred 
years ago, he was accustomed to throw a blanket over the top 
of it in frosty weather for protection, and that we do not find 
such precaution necessary now: but it is still liable to be in- 
jured by severe weather, as the last winter abundantly proved. 
It appears, therefore, in the case of the laurel, myrtle, &c. 
where the original plant is continued by cuttings, suckers, or 
grafts, and not transmitted by seminal generation to a distinct 
offspring, that a much longer time is required to harden and 
adapt it to a severer climate than when the offspring are 
propagated seminally. Consequently, whenever the season 
affords an opportunity of obtaining mature seeds from any 
tender exotics, we should avail ourselves of the circumstance. 

We must, not, however, continue these interminable spe- 
culations : though Dr. Rigby has seduced us into the groves of 
Framingham, and we are loth to leave them, after having 
whiled away a very agreeable hour in his company. 
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Art. VI. King Coal’s Levee, or Geological Etiquette, with Ex- 
planatory Notes; and the Council of the Metals. Third Edition. 
To which is added, Baron Basalt’s Tour. 12mo. pp.120. 4s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1819. 


Art. VII. A Geological Primer in Verse: with a Poetical 
Geognosy, or Feasting and Fighting ; and sundry right pleasant 
Poems ; with Notes. To which is added, A Critical Dissertation 
on ‘* King Coal’s Levee,” addressed to the Professors and Stu- 
dents of the University of Oxford, 8vo. pp. 80. Boards, 
Longman and Co. 1820. 


Ant. VIII. Court News; or, The Peers of King Coal: and the 
Errants ; or a Survey of British Strata: with explanatory Notes. 
12mo. pp.65. 3s.6d. Boards. Longman andCo. 18920, 


N this age of scientific glee, when all the animated families 
of nature have been summoned to the ball-room, we had 
ventured to anticipate that even the mineral people would ere 
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long be asked ‘to a hop, or, at least, to tea and turn out : — 
but, lo! they are greeted with the exalted pomp of a levee. 
This really appears marvellous to sedate Reviewers, who are 
instantly shocked at such a gross violation of probability as 
rocks and stones setting out on long journeys, and paying 
their ceremonious respects and making set speeches to a 
sovereign as inert and unorganized as themselves. Yet such 
is the deceitfulness of the human heart, that, under this sem- 
blance of honest criticism, there may unconsciously lurk 
some movements of peevishness or envy; and, could we can- 
didly analyze all the workings of our internal frame, we 
might perhaps be convinced that, precluded as we are by our 
ever-during vocation from the gaieties of gala-days and the 
ineffable delights of the presence-chamber, we cannot endure 
the humiliating reflection that brute matter should, even in 
poetry, be supposed capable of enjoying scenes and privileges 
from which, alas! we are debarred. 

However this may be, it is certain that the public, includ- 
ing some lettered divines, have not scrupled to bestow their 
countenance on the present exhibition of bowing and speak- 
ing stones ; for *it has now more than doubled its former 
size; and the author begs leave to acknowledge his obligations 
to the Rev. W. Conybeare of Christ Church, Oxford, for his 
scientific hints towards the enlargement of the text, and to 
the Rev. W. Buckland, Professor of Mineralogy and Geo- 
logy in that University, for his kind assistance in consider- 
able additions to the Notes.’ The author, however, with 
becoming modesty, still limits the scene of his effusions to 
old England. 

He commences, as every legitimate bard is bound to do, 
by an invocation; unfolding his theme, arraying the cere- 
monial of the court, and putting the loyal and dutiful sub- 
jects in motion, in the following animated strains ; : 


¢ Hail shadowy power and subterranean state! 
Still may such pomp around the monarch wait, 
Still may the grovelling herd in silent awe 
Bend at his throne, and make his nod their law, 
And may some minstrel soul in happier vein, 
With high-ton’d harp, in louder loftier strain, 
Spread through this middle world the glories of his 
reign ! 
‘ King Coal, the mighty hero of the mine, 
— Sprung from a dingy, but a far-fam’d line, 
Who, fathoms deep, in peace our earth possest, 
Curb’d but in sway by ocean’s billowy breast, — 
Would hold a Levee: by such gorgeous scene 
To please Pyrites, his alluring queen ; 
Would 
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Would wield the sceptre sovereign fate decreed, © 
Enforce obedience, smile the welcome meed, 
And prove his pow’r from Vectis to the Tweed. 
Forth flew the mandate; earthquakes through the land 
Spoke in hoarse tones the monarch’s high command : 
Air caught the sounds, and in expansion free, 
Spread the deep word to Albion’s circling sea. 
— Each pond’rous sire, each grave or sprightly dame, 
Must bow before the prince of smoke and flame ; 
Must bend their steps, howe’er unus’d to rove, 
To greet the dusky King, and his resplendent love. 
‘ On ebon throne, with choicest gems enlaid, 
Sat the two tenants of earth’s darkest shade; 
She bright and blithe, and blooming as the spring, 
He stern and stately, “ every inch a King.” 
From vaulted roof, in glist’ning arches turn’d, 
Around the throne the silv’ry gas-lights burn’d ; 
Rose high in air, with soft ethereal tire, 
That left the day no object of desire. 
Mitrors of Mica, black, red, green, and white, 
Mingling a rich and parti-colour’d light, 
Suspensive dwelt those silv’ry suns between, 
And pour’d their changeful splendor on the scene. 
‘ On either side, at awful distance, stood 
The subtle-minded gnomes, a swarthy brood ; 
The monarch’s pages they, — well-train’d to bear 
His instant mandates through earth, sea, or air. 
Ethereal spirits, — but to visual ray 
Now bodied forth, in habits rich and gay : 
With tinsel stars upon each velvet dress ; 
— Conductors of the eye to ugliness ! 
Each in his hand a staff of office bore, 
And grave they stood as mutes beside the dead man’s door. 
‘ Beneath the queen so costly and so bright, 
The maids of honour, rob’d in purest white, 
Soft-smiling beauties, cheer’d the dazzled sight. 
As in mild summer-nights the gazer sees, 
When Heaven is fair, and hush’d is every breeze, 
The constellation of the Pleiades. 
‘ Behind the throne, triumphant music shed 
Its loudest notes around the monarch’s head. 
The shrill-tongued trumpet, and the deep bassoon, 
And cymbal, emblem of the pale-fac’d moon, 
From full blown cheeks and brawny arms, combine 
To wake the drowsy echoes of the mine. 
‘ Earth shook, — and well it might ; for now the throng 
In indolent procession mov’d along : 
Mov’d, — and around a hollow murmur sent ; 
Mov’d on, — and star’d, and wonder’d how they went. 
* What boots it here, in glowing verse to tell 


The dire events earth’s puppets that befell ; 
What 
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What boots it here, though earth affrighted saw 
Another Lisbon yield to nature’s law ; 

Though thousands died, — it but abridg’d the span 
That fate allotted to the creature man. 

Rocks moving harmless would indeed be rare ! 

— Sufficient for our purpose, they were there.’ 


The point of precedence being adjusted by seniority, Duke 
Granite moves first in the procession, attended by Gneiss, 
‘a weather-beaten man.’ Next appears the Marquis of 
Slate, * who will split with his best friends ;’ a wealthy noble- 
man, but racked with contortions which greatly perplexed 
all the faculty. ‘To him succeeds the Countess-Dowager 
Porphyry, somewhat negligent of dress, being ‘ a prime blue 
stocking.’ She is followed by Viscount Svenite, and his in- 
separable friend, Hornblende. Then appears Count Grau- 
wacké, ‘by wizard Werner bred in Saxony,’ and laying 
claim to all the estates of the noble family of Slate. The 
elder Sandstone moves on, impatient for the arrival of his 
younger brother, who was flirting with Miss Gypsum. 

Having noticed the subordinate kindred of the Sand-stones, 
and their affinity to the great Lord Quartz, the poet descants on 
the stately deportment and physical and chemical acquisitions 
of Sir Lawrence Lime-stone; the portraits of whose sons, 
Lias, Oolite, and Chalk, suggest that of their weaker cousin 
Marl. Sir Lawrence, announced by his lacquey Spar, in 
splendid livery dight, commences his speech with apologizing 
for the absence of his honoured mother, Lady Marble, who 
had gone to Italy on account of her health : 


‘ He spake, and bow’d. The King here turn’d his head, 
And to Pyrites in low accents said ; 
** T wish, sweet consort, you could once have seen 
This Lady Marble; she hath lovely been. 
Been, did I say ? She zs : —as I’m alive, 
You scarce would take her to be thirty-five. 
Astonishing how well her years she bears! 
No muddy skin, no forehead seam’d by cares, 
But a complexion, and an eye of light 
Like a young child’s, so beautiful and bright. 
She shines in native loveliness and grace, 
By far the most attractive of her race. 
Ill health may be the plea; her native air 
May tend the nervous system to repair ; 
But I should doubt her journey o’er the sea 
Is prompted by the sex’s vanity : 
Since she may fancy a more genial ray 
Will render beauty slower in decay. 
That lady is most highly polish’d too, 
Each court of Europe hath she travell’d through. 
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In this our isle indeed, you scarce can quote 

A family of any style or note 

Where Lady Marble cannot freely roam ; 

Indeed where she may not feel quite at home. 

I wish,” the monarch whisper’d in her ear, 

‘¢ That no intrigue be on the tapis here ; 

For I have heard of late repeated mention, 
Canova pays her very great attention.” 

Thus did the King reveal his mighty mind ; 
Then coldly to Sir Lawrence he inclin’d ; 

— Who saw with half an eye how sat the wind, 
So bow’d again, and quickly pass’d along, 
Bustling with look important through the throng. 
The King had coldly view’d him, — and no wonder ! 
He always strove to keep that Lime-stone under.’ 


The younger Sand-stone, and his bride-elect, Miss Gypsum, 
are next introduced; while her lovely cousin, Selenite, is al- 
lowed to loiter in the anti-room, for reasons best known to 
her relative. In this stage of the ceremony, her Majesty is 
suddenly thrown into a state of great agitation and alarm by 
Squire Las, in his cups, fantastically accoutred, and mounted 
on a huge crocodile, at the instigation of his bottle-com- 
panion, Jack Clay. ‘The Squire is violently extruded from 
the presence by the Gnomes, and left to snore in the anti- 
room : 


¢ Soon he awoke, and ruling reason too 
Waking sad shame, — he then look’d very blue. 
Joy to the strife that wakes no funeral knell ! 
One dire mischance the muse hath here to tell. 
Were it but one, alas! ’twere passing well! 
Of the King’s pages few e’er reach’d their homes ; 
— The crocodile had swallow’d half the Gnomes !’ 


Chalk, who had never crossed King Coal at any time, 
though attended by his companion Flint, ‘ a right hard- 
hearted boy,’ experiences a very gracious reception, which 
* served him to discourse on for a year.” — Marl, unwillin 
ultimately to disobey the royal mandate, had despatched a 
messenger to Jack Clay, that he might be favoured with his 
advice and assistance. Jack was found in the island of Shep- 
pey, but had become a gentleman of sufficient consequence to 
feel somewhat shy of keeping indifferent company; her Ma- 
Jesty’s collections of shells and plants having devolved to his 
charge, and learned bodies having enrolled him in their 
ranks. Our dignified Professor, therefore, being not very 
anxious to appear at court in the humble capacity of attendant 
on a helpless invalid, was in no hurry to proceed ; and, in the 
mean time, he had amused himself by playing his pranks on 


Lias. 
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Lias. Poor Marl, quite impatient of the delay, had requested 


his own servants to bear him along: but, from their ignorance 
of the paths, he met only with obstructions and bruises, and 
was glad to return home. Clay appears in proprid persond, 
but still too much under the influence of his late fit of hilarity 
to be able to stutter through his speech, or to obtain a smile 
from his sovereign. 

The next groupe consists of Baron Basalt, Lady Green- 
stone, and Master Whin, attended by their foot-page, Zeolite. 
The haughty Baron, who boasted consummate skill in archi- 
tecture, surveys the palace with great contempt : 


‘ Anon he whispered in his Lady’s ear, 
‘“‘ Fairhead and Staffa not like this appear ! 
Palace, forsooth !—a pig-stye should it be: 
Scarce fit for that: — No; Fingal’s Cave for me!” ’ 


As the aforesaid Baron had often disconcerted the King’s 
best laid plans by his audacious intrusions, and all his family 
were regarded as a érap, we need scarcely mention that he 
experienced no courtesy from the throne.—JIn the motley 
assemblage which next throngs the anti-room, appear ‘ stout 
Mr. Hornsrong,’ * his foster-brother, Chert,’ Jasper, Agate, 
Eelspar, 

‘ Fair SreaTITE, a dame of high degree, 
Earl SERPENTINE’S decided chére amie,’ 
Asbestus, Clinkstone, &c. 


¢ SwINESTONE was there — but did not tarry long, 
The ladies said he smelt so very strong.’ 


‘ These timid souls were aw’d, and all aback : 
HornBLENDE peep’d in — but said the King look’d black * ; 
On which Aszestus begg’d they might retire, 
— Though reckon’d brave, and boasted — to stand fire.’ 


Old shivering Shale, however, took courage to advance, 
and greatly amused the Queen with his antique compliments 
and costume: while his Majesty, with much good sense and 
affability, received him cordially as a worthy friend and com- 
panion. In the mean time, a band of plebeian Pebdles, cheered 
by Breccia, had thrown the hall into confusion and alarm by 
their insulting and mutinous deportment, but were dispersed 
and put down by the efforts of the courtiers and the Gnomes. 
No sooner, however, were these Radicals quelled, than a spec- 
tacle still more appalling was presented in the form of a mon- 
strous sledge, composed of a mammoth’s skeleton, dragged 


————a 


* Mr. Hornblend, who is by no means an Adonis, might have 
spared the remark, — Rev. 
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by alternate pairs of hippopotami, rhinoceroses, and buffalos, 
and sustaining the mighty weight of Gravel. ‘This huge giant 
remonstrates, in no very measured phrase, against the affront 
that had been put on him by omitting to invite his subjects to 
the levee: 
‘ Off then his cloak, with gesture proud, he threw ; 

Around its gatherings, like a whirlwind, flew, 

And, as they reach’d the dome’s remotest edge, 

Down sat the Giant ; and on mov’d the sledge. 

But the elk’s antlers caught that flying cloak, 

As o’er the palace its wide drapery broke ; 

And as the sledge upon the rugged ground 

Mov’'d slowly on, with deep and jarring sound, 

Toss’d the torn fragments fancifully down, 

The loose-built theories of man to crown. 

‘ Now fear, that like an incubus had prest, 

And check’d the vital current in each breast, 

Roll’d slowly off: and, as with one consent, 

A deep-drawn sigh from every bosom went : 

The King gaz’d round, Pyrites rubb’d her eyes, 

Gnomes, courtiers, all awoke in wild surprise.’ 


The King, ashamed at having betrayed his fear, and en- 
raged at the Metals, who had refused to acknowlege his supre- 
macy, thus vows vengeance : 
‘ Metals and Semi-Metals, pure and base, 

Here I denounce your vile presumptuous race. 

Earth shall behold each sulphury column roll 

Its dark and poisonous skirts from pole to pole, 

Speaking the deadly dictates of my soul. 

The universe shall witness how I treat them: 

I'll melt the dogs, wherever I shall meet them!’ 


Fear and volcanic tremblings shake the hall: the angry 
Monarch raises his arm: all is darkness and chaos ; and many 
were the mishaps and discomfitures of the courtly throng in 
groping and squeezing their way home. 

This spirited little morsel, which is neither altogether a 
jeu @esprit nor a lesson on the mineralogy of England, and 
which yet partakes of both, somewhat savours of the ingeni- 
ous effusions of Miss Porden* ; and, as our numerous quota- 
tions must have already convinced our readers, it bespeaks much 
felicity of fancy, with no ordinary powers of versification. 
The author excels in trimming a triplet: but, in such a short 
poem, he should have made a more discreet use of his skill] : 
at all events, he should have avoided two and three successive 
repetitions of such a licence. We object, also, to.such rhymes 
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* See Monthly Review, vol. Ixxxv. p. 39, 
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as form’d and warm’d, stood and flood, assorts and quartz. 
These, however, are blemishes which a little mechanical atten- 
tion may remove, and which will probably disappear in the 
course of a more intimate acquaintance with the Muses; and 
the present flattering specimen of talent warrants the expect- 
ation of some more elevated and extended performance from 
the same quarter. 

The notes, which unfold the dull realities of the theme, 
are far from prolix, yet may convey much useful information 
to those who are desirous of tracing the outlines of the geo- 
logy of England, without all “the pomp and circumstance” 
of massy volumes. The definitions and statements are in 
general very correct, but one or two would require qualifica- 
tion. Thus, p.48., ‘it is not agreed whether clay-slate 
contains organic,remains or not, or is to be considered primi- 
tive or secondary.’ Now, the whole doctrine of mineral form- 
ations may to some appear questionable: but, if admitted, 
those beds of clay-slate which are found in a nearly vertical 
position, and associated with mica-slate, must be decidedly 
primitive. Again, the singular pyritous impressions of a 
family of crustaceous animals, ogygine of Brongniart, ob- 
served in the extensive slate-quarries of Angers, are a striking 
example of fossil remains in a repository of slate; for they 
pervade the mass, and figure like plates in the leaves of a 
book, their position being nearly vertical. In the same beds 
of slate are occasionally found dendritical delineations, more 
than a foot in length, which seem to represent some marine 
plant, although Guettard oddly conjectures that they are 
vestiges of tremella. If, then, the secondary character of any 
member of the mineral system is to be determined by its exhi- 
biting traces of organized remains, who can doubt that such 
a substance as secondary slate exists ? 

That the members of the zeolite family are found ezclu- 
sively in trap-rock is also asserted with too little reserve ; 
for mesotype has been detected in primitive serpentine, and 
stilbite occurs in metallic veins which traverse mica-slate in 
Norway, as likewise in several of the primitive rocks of the 
Swiss and Dauphinese Alps. In the Pyrenées, too, it has been 
found in granite, or primitive schistus; and, in the island of 
Arran, in drusy cavities of the granitic rock. 

Of the two minor poems in the present volume, the first is 
a sequel of the Levee. ‘The assembly of the Metals, on the 
representation of Sir Lawrence Lime-stone in his discomfited 
guise, having deliberated on what steps should be taken in 
consequence of King Coal’s fulminating speech, each pro- 
poses or endeavours to state his own views; when, at the 
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lucky suggestion of Manganese they agree never to come near 
him. Iron had, however, reserved a salvo in his own breast, 
that his sons might be sent to court to push their fortunes, as 
they accordingly were, under the guidance of Jack Clay ; 
and his Majesty, whose resentment had now subsided, con- 
sented to place them under the protection of Shale, for whose 
mellow society he had conceived a very decided penchant. 


‘ Shale wove them a bower —that large palm-trees sur- 
rounded, — 
And with ferns quite gigantic its area bounded. 
A passion for plants had so grappled his soul, 
That an old Hortus siccus each spare moment stole : 
For which he had ransack’d the swamps and the meads, 
Till his Hortus was richest in grasses and reeds. 
But a strange antiquarian whim he display’d ; 
From the simplest of plants his selection was made, 
And of structure primeval like none we descry 
"Mid the bountiful gifts that the seasons supply ; 
Nor confin’d he his search, — for the earth witlely knew 
From the poles to the tropics the treasures he drew: 
Which long in his cabinet hoarded so slily, 
As an ancient Herbarium are priz’d very highly. 
To Shale then the urchins were duly mle 0 
Who found them at once to his studies inclin’d : 
And with him and King Coal in these regular ways 
They liv’d snugly enough all the rest of their days.’ 


The object of Baron Basalt’s Tour is to sketch the local- 
ities of the principal primitive and flcetz-trap-formations of 
England and Wales. It is very happily conceived, and exe- 
cuted in the style of the old romantic ballads, and in various 
measures. The Baron bestrides his Atlas; and his groom, 
Zeolite, rides Skeleton. The journey commences on the 
borders, and is prosecuted through the trap-districts of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
Shropshire, Wales, Gloucestershire, Devonshire, and Corn- 
wall; and the travellers encounter various adventures, occa- 
sionally alarming the natives, and quaffing freely wine or ale 
as often as they experience the hospitality of the hero’s kin- 
dred. The 6th and 15th stanzas, which we cull at random, 
must suffice as samples of this amusing and ingenious nar- 
rative; which, also, is accompanied by neat explanatory 
notes. 





‘ They rose with morning’s bright career, 
From those grey turrets to depart, 
— Where anual pity bends to cheer 
The shipwreck’d seaman’s heart, — 
And o’er the bosom of the deep 
To the Farn Islands gaily sweep. 
Rev. Marcu, 1821. T The 
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The Baron there got his cap well lin’d 
With eider-down to nurse his brain : 
By which his intellect, refin’d, 
Started quite fresh again : 
But since no Boswell’s aid he cherish’d, 
All his bon-mots —alas ! — have perish’d. 
But whilst he grappled each eider-duck’s nest, 
Zeolite suck’d the eggs ; 
Till the varlet grew so sick at last 
He scarce could keep his legs ; 
And when they homeward came afloat, 
He grac’d the bottom of the boat.’ — 


¢ The Baron conceiv’d that a body, when heated, | 
Must be. cool’d ere the process can well be repeated : 
And with error of judgment no mortal can tax him, 
For it seems ’tig a true philosophical maxim. 
So away to St. David’s bold headland he hied, 
And splash’d like a drake in the billowy tide ; 
Whilst, Zeolite stood with a cargo of towels, 
And blest with delectable pains in his bowels : 
For we seldom in pleasure life’s moments employ, 
Without paying toll for the scenes we enjoy. , 
But wiieher he died, and was turn’d to Welsh dust, 
Or again had the comfort of moist’ning his crust, | 
In the manuscript, whence these short notes are extracted, 
No mention is made, — nor how Zeolite acted.’ 


Again we have to remind the author that marauder and 
border, bore and war, nest and last, ton and bonnes, noddle and 
waddle, are not legitimate rhymes: but we cannot close his 
performance without conveying to him our cordial acknow- 
legements for the pleasing remission from severer duties which 
the perusal of it has afforded us. 

The ‘ Geological Primer’ is derived, we believe, from the 
pen of Mr. Bakewell, who is so well known by his geological 
ectures and publications. 

. The design of the Poetical Geognosy is to present, in familiar 
rhymes, a view of the general stratification of the earth’s 
surface. Ata grand dinner, given to all the rocks by old 
Neptune, each of the guests passes under the cognizance of 
the Muse, and his or her station is assigned in some spirited 
lines, which recall the smartness and vivacity of the pre- 
ceding bard; and which, by the aid of an ‘ Argument’ and a 


few marginal notes, unfold the presumed history of mineral 
formations to country gentlemen. 


‘ The Strata from Paris arrived very late, 
With letters requesting a chair and a plate. 
“* Eh bien,” said the God, with a good-natured air, 
* Faites entrer Monsieur te Calcuire Grossier 3 
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Let him and his friends at a sideboard be placed, 

And with Cerites aiid Lymnites the covers be graced.” 
¢ Now, Muse, raise thy voice, and be kind to our wishes, 

And tell,us the names of the principal, dishes. 

To Chalk, preserved palates and fossil Echjni_,., ; 

Were handed in Cham-shells more pearly than China. 

Then Alcyonites, Nautilites, gracéd a turéen, 

With Belemnites tastefully stuck in between. 

The Oolites were sérved with a wondrous profusion 

Of Bivalves, dish’d up in apparent confusion. 

There Trigonias, Anomias, and Arcas were placed, 

And each rock took the spéciés that tickled his taste. 

At this juncture some Limpéets were sent in on one dish, 

From our worthy friend Halifax, vicar of Standish. 

Now oviparous creatures, in which the back-bone is, 

Were hash’d with rémaitis of thé Corns Amitionis.’ 


The close of the banquet was disturbed by the, fiery oper- 
ations of Pluto, who felt highly incensed at not being asked 
by his brother : 

‘ Thrice he stamp’d ina rage, and with crashes like thunder 
The earth open’d wide, and the rocks burst asunder, 
And the red streaming lava flow’d over and under, 
It spread far and wide, till grim Pluto said ‘ Halt !” 
And ranged it in columns and files of Basalt! _ 
For he saw Néptuié coming, collecting his might, 
And roaring and raising his waves for the fight. 

‘ Now were Eurite and Greenstone beginning to run, 

Which Hutton and Hall said was excellent fun. 
But a rock-rending scene in the sequel it proved, 
F’én the hard heart of Porphyry was melted and moved. 
And many a rock the Muse could not draw nigh to, 
She saw very plainly was soften’d in situ. 
Now thick vapours of Sulphur, and clouds black as night, 
Roll’d in yolumes, and hid the whole scene from the sight ; 
And the Muse told the Poet ’twas time to take flight : 
Adding this —* My good fellow, pray leave off your writing, 
We have had quite enough both of feasting and fighting.” 

_ The Geological Primer, which, according to the title-page, 
should have been first in order, is intended as an Introduction 


to, ‘ King Coal’s Levee,’ and is modelled on that erudite al- 
phabetical effusion which begins with 
** A was an Archer, and shot at a Frog,” &c. 

It exhausts all the letters of the alphabet, except Y, which 
might also have been pressed into thé service of yanolithe : but 
the principal objection to this parody, in a critical point of 
view, is that it blends geology and mineralogy, aiid’ is 4 ¢om- 
plete primer of neither, 
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The Granitology was suggested by a visit to Derby, the 
former residence of Dr. Darwin; who, had he lived, might, 
it is supposed, have sung “ The Loves of the Mountains,” 


and have adopted a strain somewhat similar to that which is 
here exhibited. Thus: 


‘ In ancient time, ere Granite first had birth, 
And form’d the solid pavement of the e’ th, 
Stern Silex reign’d, and felt the strong u-sire 
To have a son, the semblance of the sire. 
To soft Alumina his court he paid, 
But tried in vain to win the gentle maid ; 
Till to caloric and the sprites of flame 
He sued for aid — nor sued for aid in vain: 
They warm’d her heart, the bridal couch they spread, 
And Felspar was the offspring of their bed : 
He on his sparkling front oa polish’d face 
Mix’d with his father’s strength his mother’s grace.’ 


The subject of the lines intitled Physical Geography is 
the huge repulsive nose of a person now deceased, which 
— have been allowed to moulder in its native dust without 
molestation. | 

Geological Cookery consists of six receipts for the produc- 
tion of Granite, Porphyry, Pudding-stone, Amygdaloid, good 
Breccia, with a calcareous cement, anda coarse Breccia. We 
quote the second : 


© To make Porphyry. 


‘ Let Silex and Argil be well kneaded down; 
Then colour at pleasure, red, grey, green, or brown: 
When the paste is all ready, stick in here and there 
Small crystals of Felspar, both oblong and square. *’ 


The verses * on reading Madame Maintenon’s Memoirs’ 
pointedly allude to the union of gallantry and devotion, of 
piety and profligacy, which characterized the court of 
Louis XIV. 

Of the Critical Dissertation in prose on * King Coal’s Le- 
vee,’ it becomes not us to speak; else we might endeavour 
to shew that the ironical spirit which pervades it is un 


peu trop fort: but far be the jalousie du metier from our 
dwellings ! 





‘ * This is the old-fashioned receipt for making Porphyry, used 
by our grandmothers ; viz. they made the paste first, me stuck in 
the Felspar afterwards. This method is easy and plain: but in 
the most approved modern receipts, the ingredients are all mixed 


together at first, and the Felspar is left to crystallize while the 
paste is hardening.’ 


The 
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The remaining production is much less inviting than either 
of the preceding. The Court News comes from a friend who 
sat in a cranny, and observed the peers as they passed. ‘The 
Errants is little more than a memorandum of the super-po- 
sition of the strata of England and Wales done into verse, if 
such a phrase be applicable to a few uncouth lines, con- 
structed with little regard to harmony, grammar, or rhyme, 
It may, indeed, convince the most sceptical of the existing 

JSreedom of the press. 
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Art. IX. Antar, a Bedoueen Romance. Translated from the 
Arabic, by Terrick Hamilton, Esq., Oriental Secretary to the 
British Embassy at Constantinople. Part the First, in 4 Vols, 
Crown 8vo. 2. 12s.6d. Boards. Murray. 1820. 


T the translator of this romance, or poem, be intitled to the 

praise of indefatigable patience, we must assert, also, that 
no small portion of the same Christian virtue will be requi- 
site for the reader who ventures on the appalling task of 
perusing it. It is indeed in vain to dissemble, little as we are 
inclined to throw discouragement over the labours of Mr. 
Hamilt)pn, that he will be extravagantly sanguine if he cal- iA 
culates on enlisting, among the admirers of Antar and his 
exploits, any considerable number of those who seek merely 
for amusement in fictitious narration; and who throw it 
aside with disgust and impatience, if the story becomes lan- 
guid by its repetitions or wearisome in its length. From 
such persons, disciplined for the most part to a style of fic- 
tion that has scarcely one point of resemblance to the singu- 
lar work which is now, for the first time, ushered into the 
world in an English translation, Antar will be highly fortu- 
nate if he escapes with no more than the contemptuous fate 
of being laid down nearly as soon as he is taken up. 

There is, however, a class of readers, ‘ the censure of 
whom must overweigh a whole theatre of others,” who will t 
the merits of an Arabian romance of the sixth century by a 
standard of criticism more fair and accurate. We do not 
mean the professed oriental scholar; who is generally too 
bigoted in favour of languages to which he has dedicated 
many years of toilsome and persevering study to pronounce 
an impartial judgment; and who, from the very nature of his 
pursuits, must have imbibed Asiatic partialities strong enough 
to diminish the value of his suffrage, if not wholly to de- 
stroy it. We advert rather to those who are occupied 
in that pleasing and instructive science, of which the induc- ' 
tions depend on copious and varied particulars in the history | 
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of the human mind, through the different periods pf ‘its 
social and moral progression. To such inqujrers, the first 
oetry of rude and uncultured nations affords invaluable 
data, by which they are enabled to arrive at satisfactory and 
decisive conclusions respecting the influence of society on 
their intellectual character, and the reciprocal influence of 
that intellectual character on social forms and institutions ; — 
and perhaps it is not possible, in the whole circle of human 
research, to find clearer illustrations of the state of manners 
and the habits of thinking prevalent among the extraordinary 
race who inhabit the desert, than those which are reflected in 
every page of the curious and almost endless legend or poem 
of Antar. 3 | | ; 
“Jn the history of these tribes, two geras occur in which 
they must be contemplated; viz. that which preceded Mo- 
hammed, and that which took place at the introduction of 
Islamism. ‘ Of the former state of the Arabs, we have hitherto 
had only those sketches which have been faithfully but vaguely 
and generally drawn in the valuable works of Abulfeda, 
Pocoeke, D’Herbelot, and others.- Before Antar, we have 
seen no living picture of their daily and ordinary life; no 
mirror exhibiting on its surface their domestic intercourses 
and familiar pursuits ;—— and yet, without these, how, limited 
must be our’ knowlege of a people who, from the earliest 
times, have been an exception to the common principles which 
regulate the improvement of nations, and have stood alone 
and unmoved in the great march of human society? We 
had been told, indeed, that they were hospitable, brave, and 
vindictive; that they fed on camels, and lived in tents; that 
they had an eager and unconquerable love for the property of 
others; and that they were remarkable for the acuteness of 
their perception, as well as the nicety and punctiliousness of 
their honour. Yet Antaris the only record of this simple but 
singular mode of existence; depicting the original manners 
of the Arabs of the desert, uncorrupted by the refinements 
and customs of Syria, Egypt, and Persia; and presenting de- 
tails of that tribe, as picturesque and authentic as those 
which the Homeric poems give of the first state of society 
and manners in Greece. | 7 
An Arabian tale will naturally lead us to expect something 
in the style and character of those delightful inventions, the 
celebrated *‘ Thousand and One Nights :” — but the present 
has nothing in common with those ‘productions; which, ac- 
cording to the most learned orientalist of the age, M. Langlés, 
were not originally Arabian, but derived from the Pehleri or 
old Persian,‘and from that langtiage translated into Arabic. 
It 
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It has none of those gorgeous descriptions of palaces and gar- 
dens, or of the pomp and pride of Sultans and Vizirs, and little 
of the machinery of genii and magicians, which are to be found 
in such profusion throughout those captivating romances ; 
but it pourtrays the simple manners of the Bedoyeens of the 
desert, with their adyenturous and migratory life; a commu- 
nity goyerned by manners rather than laws, and controlled 
only by a patriarchal authority which was less feared than 
respected. Antar himself is the most prominent figure of 
the tale : his exploits, which are of the miraculous kind, are 
the chief subjects of narration; and these are clothed in hyper- 
bolical exaggerations, which, however offensiye to correct 
taste, have in all times been the great delight and amusement 
of oriental nations. Yet it myst not be supposed that Antar 
is merely a fictitious person; for he was the son of an Arab 
prince of the tribe of Abs by a black woman, whom his 
father had made captive in a predatory excursion; and he 
raised himself by the heroic qualities which he displayed 
from his earliest years, and by his extraordinary genius for 
poetry, from the state of slavery in which he was born to the 
conser of his King, and to a pre-eminence aboye all the 
chiefs of Arabia. The time at which he flourished, viz. the 
close of the sixth and the beginning of the seventh ¢entury 
of the Christian era, will account for the absence of all al- 
lusion to the customs or institutions of Islamism. 

Poetry * was in high esteem among the Arabians of this 
period; and it was deemed a proof of ingenuous birth and 
high accomplishment, if any one could express himself in 
verse with ease and elegance on extraordinary occasions. 
Their poems were also the repositories in which they preserved 
their genealogies, the rights of tribes, and the memory of 
great actions. For this reason, therefore, the art was highly 
honoured; and he who excelled in it was so dear to his 
country and his race, that, when a genius of this sort arose 
among them, the event became the theme of public congra- 
tulation. Entertainments were even given to celebrate it, at 
which the women assisted, dressed in the most splendid attire, 
singing to the sound of timbrels the happiness of their tribe, 
who had now a poet to proclaim their fame, to preserve their 
descents, and to keep their Janguage pure and uncorrupted ; 
— and these festivals were not customarily instituted but on 
rare and fortunate occasions; such as the birth of a boy, the 
rise of a poet, or the fall of a foal of generous extraction. 
The emulation of their poets was incited by distinguished 





* See Sale’s Introduction to the Koran. 
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prizes, awarded to superiority in the noble contention of in- 
tellect ; and the poems, which were adjudged to be victorious 
at an annual mart or fair held at Ocadh, were deposited in the 
king’s treasury: as were the seven celebrated poems called 
Moallakat, which were hung up on the walls of the Caaba 
at Mecca. This assembly was suppressed by Mohammed, 
whose restless spirit of conquest and ambition discouraged for a 
time the pursuit of poetry among the Arabs; and the inter- 
ruption of their favourite studies occasioned the loss of many 


pieces of their antient verse. Such as remained were pre- 
served chiefly by memory. 


The materials, whence the romance of Antar was con- 
structed, were oral traditions of the events which it com- 
memorates; and which are said to have been first committed 
to writing by a poet called Asmaee, in the reign of the 


celebrated caliph Haroon Raschid, the contemporary of 
Charlemagne. 


‘ It is no matter of doubt,’ says Mr. Hamilton, ‘ that this 
romance was composed or compiled at that period; and that it 
was a book highly esteemed seems equally notorious. It is, how- 
ever, a very surprising circumstance that, from that time almost 
down to the present century, no orientalist of Europe should have 
mentioned its existence. Asia possesses men of ingenuity and 
talents, who have, with infinite labour, made commentaries on 
those books, generally considered as objects of research; but 
Haji Calfa, the most celebrated of the bibliographers of Asia, 
only cursorily mentions it. 

‘ The most natural way of accounting for this omission is to 
suppose, that as this book exclusively related to the Arabs of the 
Desert, unconnected with those men of literature, whose habits 
and pursuits led them to prefer a residence in cities and at courts, 
it may, in the course of time, have been entirely lost to the learned 
readers, and only felt and admired amongst the hordes and tribes 
whose manners it so accurately described, and whose energies and 
passions it was so well calculated to awaken, in the perusal of those 
records of the intrepidity of their forefathers. Thus it may have 
been so long neglected, till it was at last forgotten; still, how- 
ever, cherished by those who could understand its value, and en- 
graven in the hearts and the memories of men, who might boast as 
being the descendants of heroes and warriors, whose glories made 
them pant after martial fame, and roused them, if not to imitate, 
at least not to discredit the celebrity of their progenitors, who 
had lived honoured and renowned, and whose splendid histories 
and deaths would survive to remotest ages, recorded by the pen 
of so devoted and enthusiastic an admirer of their exploits, and 
so capable of transmitting them to the latest posterity, in such 
glowing and animating description. 

‘ Even at this period, Antar, as the hero of this romance, or 
Asmaee, as the reporter of his deeds, are but little known beyond 
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the Deserts, and the towns of Aleppo, Damascus, Bagdad, and 
Cairo. To the Arabs, it is their standard work, which excites in 
them the wildest emotions ; even read by some, firm in the me- 
mory of others ; but listened to with avidity by all,’ 


So high is the estimation in which the romance is held in 
the East, that it is read aloud in the public coffee-houses at 
Aleppo, Bagdad, and Constantinople, by one particular per- 
son; who keeps a sheet in his hand, to which he occasionally 
refers to refresh his memory. Yet, notwithstanding its re- 
putation in the East, Mr. Hamilton tells us that, until the 
publication of the “* Mines de Orient,” printed at Vienna in 
1802, the name of Antar had scarcely been heard in Europe. 
Great difficulty, also, has been experienced in procurin 
copies; owing, in part, to the reluctance which the ballad- 
mongers or reciters, who live by rehearsing them in the coffee- 
houses, feel in supplying them ; and partiy to the heavy ex- 
pence of transcribing them. The present translation is made 
from a copy procured at Aleppo, which is comprized in a 
smaller form than any other that has hitherto reached Europe. 
In general, Mr. Hamilton says that the copies are in nume- 
rous volumes, of various sizes, amounting frequently to forty, 
and exhibiting a mass calculated to appall the hardiest trans- 
lator; and it was therefore a very lucky circumstance that 
this should have been found in so compressed a shape. Mr. 
Burckhardt (a name dear to oriental students) accounts for 
the abridged state of this copy, by its having undergone con- 
siderable curtailments from some learned inhabitants of Syria ; 
and he urged Mr. Hamilton to persevere in his arduous un- 
dertaking : promising him (too sanguinely, we apprehend, ) the 
most complete success, and a “ popularity equal to that en- 
joyed so long by the Arabian Nights,” to which, says Mr. B., 
“it is in every respect superior.” ‘This weconceive to be an over- 
heated estimate of the merits of the work: but not unnatural, 
when we recollect the labour and diligence which must have 
been expended in the translation; and the nice perception of 
the beauties of Arabic diction, which, though wholly or at 
least in a great measure obliterated in the English version, 
must have et contributed to the admiration felt by those 
gentlemen for the original. It may, indeed, be considered as 
one of the most antient books of Arabian literature; having 
been written in a sort of Augustan period *, when letters were 
studiously cultivated among the Arabic conquerors, and 
protected by the Arabian princes of Bagdad. Its language 
also is exquisitely pure; remote equally from the primitive 





* The second century of the Hegira. 
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rgughness of the early and from the sparkling conceits of the 
latter writers. These are recommendations likely to act 
powerfully on the minds of persons who have attained a know- 
ledge of this copious and beautiful language: but — saying 
nothing at present on the injudicious comparison into which 
it has been forced with the “ Thousand and One Nights” — 
the endless repetitions occasioned by the perpetual recurrence 
of the same thoughts and the same events, and which in the 
Arabic are in some sort varied by the boundless infinities of 
expression almost peculiar to that tongue, must render it lan- 
guid and heavy to the ge reader. Can this be objected 
to the Arabian Nights? Who can have forgotten the potent 
hut mysterious witchery of these light and airy creations of 
fancy, which, while they hoyered arqund us, spread over our 
existence the delicious day-dreams whence it was agony to 
be awakened? Who remembers not those mixed emotions of 
terror, surprize, and gladness, with which we pursued the 
fortunes of Aladdin from his lowest condition to the enchant- 
ed palaces reared by the slaves of the lamp and the ring? Or, 
if ts sparkling enchantments palled on us, —sating us, 
as it were, with the uniformity of glowing and luxuriant de- 
scription, — sych could never be the case with the exquisite 
humour of those tales which are wholly divested of prodigy, 
and carried on merely by human contrivance ; such as the 
story of the little Hunchback, and the Barber and his six 
brothers. These are fables so diversified in character, so re- 
plete with incident, sa pathetic, and so comic, that they have 
been the squrces of a great portion of the western romance * : 
yet, judging by those parts that have been already translated, 
i: by those which are not wholly unknown to us thoug 
they are still veiled in their oriental garb, we should pro- 
nounce them to he altogether unrivalled, and to form of them- 
selyes an gra in the mind of man as important and memor- 
able to those who study its progress as the almost miraculous 
inventions of Homer. We must add that those extraordinary 
roductions cannot rightly be classed with Arabian tales; a 
title which they have acquired from some accidental circum- 
stance, but which is wholly disowned by the style and genius 
of their composition: for they evidently belong to another 
country, and breathe not of the scenery and climate of the 
Arabians, of the rocks of Arabia Petreea, or of the arid soil or 
the scanty and scattered palm-groves of Yemen and Syria. 





* Various origins haye been assigned successively to the ro- 
mantic fiction in Europe; the tales of the Northern Scalds, the 
Arabian, and those of Armorica or Britanny. 
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Antar, on the contrary, is, in every sense of the word, an 
Arabian tale, and for that very reason has scarcely an attri- 
bute in common with the ** Thousand and One.” It is a tale 
of the desert; and the interest which it is calculated to excite 
is exclusively such as arises from the contemplation of a 
faithful portraiture of the wandering tribes of that coun- 
try : — unless the charm of the language and the beauties of 
the poetry, of which the English reader can take no cogniz- 
ance, be included in the consideration. Examined by this 
test, amid the disadvantages of a translation, (which, though 
executed with great judgment and fidelity, cannot impress 
more than a faint shadow of the original,) Antar must still 
be perused with considerable pleasure by those to whom the 
simple modes of social life afford matter of interesting specu- 
lation; and by those who are gratified with glowing and luxu- 
riant description, united to lively and picturesque sketches of 
events and characters. The latter are indeed necessarily few, 
and the series of impressions excited by the story proportion- 
ately brief also: for it consists chiefly of prodigies of heroism 
and courage effected by a single hero, who drives whole 
armies like flocks of sheep before him, whose arm is invin- 
cible, and whose strength is inexhaystible. From the very 
nature of these recjtals, they must be wanting in that variety 
which gives vigor and animation to legendary descriptions ; a 
fault scarcely perceived, perhaps, by those who can surrender 
themselves to the unmingled delight imparted by the harmony 
of the verse, or the sweetness of the rhythm, but which must 
be heavily felt by readers who are ignorant of the genius and 
construction of the Arabian idiom. The length ‘of the ro- 
mance, moreover, which js not eyen yet finished in the four 
closely printed volumes of Mr. Hamiltop’s. translation, will 
haye no tendency to alleviate such a sensation.* | 

The principal charm of the narrative consists in the truth 
and freshness of its delineations, in its exact colouring and 
vivid sketches of the passions which agitate the breasts of its 
personages, and in the natural and unembellished touches of 
a pathos far beyond the reach of art, warm and glowing from 
the soul of the writer. In representing the exploits by which 
the hero at length attained an eminent rank among the Arabs, 
intitled himself to the title and privileges of an Arab chief, 





* The original consists of three parts, in which order the tran- 
slator intends to publish it. Only the first part, extending to the 
marriage of Antar and Ibla, has been translated at present. The 
second extends to the period at which the hero suspends his 
poem at Mecca; and the third closes with his death. 
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and in consequence acquired the right of intermarrying with 
the daughter of a chief, it exhibits the means by which he ac- 
complished the great object of his ambition, the suspension of 
his poem in the Caaba at Mecca; and here we must caution 
our readers against the error, which was almost universal 
before the romance of Antar appeared in any European 
language, of confounding with this tale the poem itself: 
which is one of the seven poems called Al-Moallakat, (that is, 
the suspended, ) and is well known to the learned world by the 
Latin translation of M. Menil*, and the commentary of Will- 
met. The romance also is interspersed with verses, chiefly in 
praise of Ibla, from which we may frame an accurate notion 
of Arabian poetry in general. On this topic the translator 
dilates with a predilection for his subject, which may force a 
smile from those whose taste and criticism have been framed 
on principles applicable only to the poets of the western lan- 


guages. 


‘ The poetry,’ says Mr. H., ‘ has the charm of a more elevated 

style; and a wider range for the a has been eagerly 
seized by the poet. In rye, more difficult in its construction, it 
is still natural, and devoid of those conceits and absurdities that 
abound in almost all Asiatic compositions. It comprises every 
variety to which poetry is applied. The heroic, the complimen- 
tary, the laudatory, the amatory, the ludicrous, the merry, and the 
elegiac, are all combined in the utmost oe nge even the pas- 
toral is not omitted. A specimen of this species of poetry 
occurs that is perfectly unique in the language: the translator 
never met with any thing of the kind. Moreover, on inquir 
among some learned Musulmans, he could not understand that 
such compositions were at all known or appreciated among them. 
It is in the style of an eclogue, and is introduced as a trial of skill 
amongst revellers at a feast. Besides its originality, it has great 
merit as an oriental composition, abounding in terms never before 
modelled into grammatical inflection, and which excited the most 
unfeigned admiration and surprise among some natives of Constan- 
sineiole, to whom these verses were shown. 
_ © The heroic is, of course, a mixture of all that is bold in ima- 
gery and inflated in expression ; exaggeration and personal vanity 
run throughout the whole; perhaps these are the legitimate 
characteristics of such poetry: certainly we have the highest 
authority for its currency, in a poet whose writings are considered 
as the standard for whatever is grand and majestical in that species 
of poetical composition. ' 

* The elegiac has drawn tears from persons, whose sympathy 





* Antare Poema Arabicum Moolakah, cum integris Zouzenit 
scholiis. E codice Manuscripto edidit et in Lat. sermonem transtulit 
Vincentius Menil. Lugd. Bat. 1816, 
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and tenderness were fashioned to be roused by such scenes as are 
described in this work, and are therefore as true to nature as 
those feelings which are recognised in a more refined state of 
society. 

‘ The ludicrous and satirical are in some instances too gross, 
often indelicate, but not obscene. There is something pretty and 
original in the amatory style; and the merry can move to mirth in 
its innocence and playfulness. As to the complimentary, it is, as 
as is the case in all languages, the least entitled to commend- 
ation, abounding in ridiculous conceits and unintelligible pane- 


gyric.’ 

If Antar obtains among us any admirers, they will be zn- 
tense admirers. They must be found among the lovers of 
that species of verse which may be emphatically styled the 
poesy of the heart; and which in every country is antecedent 
to the more polished kind that is elaborated by the intel- 
lect, and dazzles by contrasts of words and brilliancy of dic- 
tion, instead of impressing the mind with the truth and just- 
ness of its sentiments. Such readers will gather around 
Antar, and hang with unwearied delight over these exquisite 
recitals of his adventures; and the work will charm them not 
only as a specimen of a poetry speaking the voice of nature, 
and wholly divested of the artificial character which the com- 
merce of refined societies imparts to the poetry of more cul- 
tured nations, but as an effort of genius conceived and 
executed in the loftiest spirit of oriental composition. Sir 
William Jones, who had met with only a small part of this 
voluminous legend, speaking of it in his commentaries on 
Asiatic Poetry, says, ** I have only seen the fourteenth vo- 
lume of this work, which comprizes all that is elegant and 
noble in language : — so lofty, so various, and so bold in its 
style, that I do not hesitate to rank it among the most finished 

oems.” 
, An abstract of such a romance would be incompatible with 
the widest limits of our journal : but we should not discharge 
our duty to oriental learning, or to the diligence and assiduity 
of Mr. Hamilton, if we hesitated to afford our readers, by 
means of a few extracts, an opportunity of forming some 
— of its merits. 

f his gigantic power and extraordinary courage, Antar 
in his infancy gave a striking presage. When Zebeeba (his 
mother) wished to wean him, he grumbled and growled; ‘and 
the corners of his eyes became fiery red, so that he appeared 
like a mass of crimson blood.’ Many chiefs of the tribe 
laid claim to him, because he was strong and stout, for She- 
dad his father had taken his mother to himself, and dis- 
tributed the plunder of one of their expeditions among the 
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j 
fest. The contest would have been sanguinary, but King 
Zohéir desired Shedad to produce before him the young slave 
who was the object of contention. 

¢ Upon that, Shedad departed and brought Antar before him ; 
anid the Kitig beheld him, and lo! he was like a lion when he 
todrs. As soon as he saw him he gave a loud scream, and thtew 
& piece of meat at him; but a dog that was there got before him, 
and snatched up the meat like a hawk; and ran away. But Antar 
followed hit till he came tp with him; hé was greatly enraged, 
and seized hold of him with all his strength. He wrenched open 
his jaws, and tore them.in twain even, to the shoulders, and 
snatched the meat out of his mouth. Wher the King saw this, 
he was astonished, and the Arab chiefs that were present were 
amazed ; and exclaimed, what ingenuity, what power, strength, 
ind ability! O my friends, said King Pheir, contéhd no more 
about such a wretch ds this! but if it is absdlutely necessary that 
this business should be decided, I must refer you to the Cadi 
Bashar, son of Codha’ah the Fazarean; let him give sentence on 
this point, and settle to whom this slave belongs. Tell him the 
story, for he is the Cadi of the Arabs. , | 

‘ When they heard King Zoheir’s remarks, they instantly with- 
drew their hands from their swords, and mounting their horses, 
went before the Cadi, to whom they explained what had happened. 
In fine, the Cadi decided that the child should be the property of 
Shedad; for hé was their leader, and no one but him had ah 
knowledge of the woman. Yoti agreed to the partition, said he, 
and he affixed his name to him; you have thereforé tesigned the 
woman, and - took your share of the spoil and plunder ; be- 
sides, the child resembles Shédad. Contend and be at variance 
no more; but return in peace and quietness. Thus, as soon as the 
Arab chiefs heard the Cadi’s sentence, they yielded; and when 
they reached their homes, they passed their time in friendship 
and comfort. Soon after, Shedad made a, separate house for Ze- 
beeba and her children, and he gave her whatever she wanted, and 
consigned over to her coat her two children, and also gave her 
particular injunction about Her youngést son called Antar. 

‘ Now Antar was becoming a big boy, and grew up; and used 
to accompany his mother to the pastures, and he watched the 
cattle; and this he continued to do till he increased in stature. 
He used to walk and run about to harden himself, till at length his 
muscles were strengthened, his frame altogether more robust, and 
his bones more firm and solid, and his speech correct. He then 
began to tyrannize over boys of the same age, and beat his bro- 
thers ; and when he returnéd from the pastures, he amused himself 
with the servants and women ; and he would eat nothing but what 
he liked ; and whoéver offended him he would thrash with a stick, 
till he tortured him ; and all the tribe were his enemies. He used 


‘to employ himself in tending the flocks; and as he conducted 


them, he wandered about the deserts and plains, and loved soli- 
tude and retirement. His days were passed in roaming about the 
mountain 
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mountain sides, pit gaies riding upon the dogs, by which he ac- 
quired courage and intrepidity; and thus he went on till he at- 
tained his tenth year. One day he was wandering over the deserts 
with the flocks, and when the sun was burning hot, he left his 
people, and climbed up a tree and took shelter from the heat, 
whilst the flocks grazed, and he watched them; when, lo! a 
wolf started from behind the trees, and dispersed them. But An- 
tar seeing how the animal had dispersed the herds, h descended 
and. ran after him till he overtook him, and struck him with his 
staff between the eyes; he made the oil of his brains fly out from 
between his ears, and slew him; he then cut off his head and his 
legs, and returned growling like an angry lion. And so thou 
wouldst devour Antar’s flocks ? cried he, addressing himself té the 
dead wolf; but thou dost not know that he is a savage lion. He 
put the head and legs into the scrip he had with him ; leaving the 
carcass, he returned to the flocks, and thus s oke : — 

‘ « O thou wolf, eager for death, I have left thee wallowing in 
dust, and spoiled of life—thou wouldst have the run, of my 
flocks, but I have left thee dyed with blood —thou wouldst. dis- 
parse my sheep, and thou knowest I ‘am a lion that never fears. 

is is the way i treat thee, thou dog of the desert. Hast ever 
before seen battle and wars ?” 

‘ About evening Antar reached his dwelling ; his mother took 
the basket from him, and there she saw the wolf’s head arid legs. 
She was quite confounded, but said nothing. She presented 
them to Shedad, who only desired her not to let him stray about. 
Do thou and he mind the cattle, and go not far into the wilds, lest 
some foe meet thee. Zebeeba promised obedience to the words 
of her lord, and the next day she departed with her three children 
to the pastures, whither they drove the herds to graze amiong the 
pane and the hills. But Antar rode about the country on the 

orses, and obtained strength and agility by the exercise; he 
drove them over the steeps, hutling his reed spear at the trunks of 
the trees; and his mother concealed these ‘circumstances from his 
father, fearing he would beat him or kill him. It was thus he be- 
came bold and hardy; his limbs were robust, his bodily powers 
increased, and his mind was improved by courage and intrepidity. 
And when a camel would stray away, he would cry out and make 
it stop, and he would struggle with and subdue the mightiest of 
the herds; and when he seized one by the tail, he tore it off; and 
when they resisted him, he would strike them on the back of the 
head, or tear open their mouths ; and thus he continued his feats 


till all the servants were afraid of him, and every one far and near 
dreaded him.’ 


Love, whose empire is acknowleged even in the desert, 
pierced the heart of Antar; and, though a slave, he dared to 
feed a hopeless passion for the beautiful Ibla, daughter of 
Malik his uncle, whose hair flowed down her back, dark as 
the shades of night. When Antar saw her in all her beauty 
and loveliness, his tears flowed, and he thus addressed her in 
verse; 
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‘ “ The lovely virgin has struck my heart with the arrow of a 
h Somethits she wishes for a 

east in the sand-hills, like a fawn whose eyes are full of magic. 

My disease preys on me, it is in my entrails. I conceal it; but 
its very concealment discloses it. She moves; [ should say it was 
the branch of the tamarisk that waves its branches to the southern 
breeze. She approaches; I should say it was the frightened 


fawn, when a calamity alarms it in the waste. She walks away; I 


should say her face was truly the sun when its lustre dazzles the 
beholders. She gazes; I should say it was the full moon of the 
night when Orion girds it with its stars. She smiles, and the 
pearls of her teeth sparkle, in which there is the cure for the 
sickness of lovers. She prostrates herself in reverence towards 
her God ; and the greatest of men bow down to her beauties. O 
Ibla! when I most despair, love for thee and all its weaknesses 
are my only hope. Should fortune or my father assist me, I will 
requite myself for its vicissitudes by my fearless spirit.” ’ 


Among the terrible feats of his youth, Antar had killed a 
slave of Prince Shas, and by other acts of mischief incurred the 


‘resentment of Shedad ; when the latter, fearing that he would 


destroy some person of rank and power, and thus bring ruin 
on the tribe, counselled with his brothers to put him to death 
one day as he was feeding his filccks. It happened, however, 
that Antar on that very day was resolved to encounter a lion, 


.one of the most savage inhabitants of the desert, in order to 


prove himself worthy of his Ibla, and for that purpose de- 
scended into a valley filled with lions and tigers. He was 
soon gratified by the appearance of one of extraordinary size, 
whose nostrils were wide and whose eyes flashed fire. ‘ Wel- 
come,” said he, “thou father of lions —dog of the plain. 
I deal death to the bravest ;” and, as he rushed towards him, 
he addressed him also in verse. 


‘ Just at that moment Shedad and his brothers came up to kill 
Antar. They saw him address the lion, and heard what he 
threatened: he sprang forward, and fell on him like a hail-storm, 
and hissed at him like a black serpent —he met the lion as he 
sprang, and outroared his bellow; then, giving a dreadful shriek, 
he seized hold of the beast’s mouth with his hand, and wrenched 
it open to his shoulders, and he shouted aloud — the valley and 
the country round echoed back the roar: he stuck to him until he 
was dead, and then dragged him by the legs out of the valley ; 
and having cut some wood, he took out his Zanad *, struck a 
light, and made a fire. He waited until it blazed; then ripped 
up the lion, took out the entrails, and cut off his four legs, and 
threw them into the flames; and when he perceived they were 
roasted, he took them out, and ate thereof till he finished his 





** Wood used for the purpose of striking a light.’ 
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meal: he then ran to a fountain, and drank till he was satisfied ; 
and having washed his mouth and hands, he went to a shadowy 
tree, where he put the lion’s head under his own as a pillow, and 
wrapping up his head in a part of his sleeve, he fell asleep. His 
father and uncles were observing him and his actions, and as they 
saw what he did, they were quite terrified and scared. Verily 
this slave, said Zakmet-ool Jewad, has not his equal ; no one in his 
senses would engage him. Malik also trembled. What shall we 
do with this wretch ? said he. Great indeed has been the deed he 
has done; none of us can harm him; he would soon destroy us, 
and tear out our entrails, or do as he has done with the lion. 
Let us return home, said Shedad, our honour is still safe; we 
must find some other means to kill him and accomplish our 
wishes.’ 

Miracles of valour recommended him so strongly to King 
Zobeir, that he was ordered to recite his verses in the pre- 
sence of that monarch: who honoured him with a robe worked 
in gold, and mounted him on one of his finest Arab horses. 
‘rom this day forward,” said he to Shedad, ‘I will not 
permit him to attend your flocks; let him now run the ca- 
reer of victory with the warriors of his country.” Antar 
consequently attacked the tribes in predatory excursions ; his 
brother Shiboob, a sort of Sancho to this oriental Quixote, 
attending him: — but Shiboob had a quality for which poor 
Sancho could not pride himself, — he was so light of foot 
that he could outstrip a deer. 

Antar’s rapid progress in the affections of the King ex- 
cited the envy and indignation of his enemies, principally 
Ibla’s relations, who plotted his destruction; and many of his 
adventures are hair-breadth escapes from the snares which, 
from the opening to the end of the romance, their malice is 
seen to have prepared for him. Shedad began now to glory 
in Antar, who had rescued the tribe from death and plunder 
by the invincible might of his single arm: but he was still base- 
born, and the right to equal rank with the chiefs of his tribe 
was denied to him. Antar therefore besought his father to 
acknowlege him as a son, so that his ‘rank might be made 
known and that he might become a chief:’ but Shedad re- 
fused, and was so incensed that a slave who had tended camels 
and collected the ordure of cattle among the mountains should 
prefer such a demand, that he rushed on him and would have 
killed him, had not his wife interposed. Antar was now in 
the greatest agony, and wandered far from home about the 
rocks and mountains; to which he poured out the musings 
of his heart on the wretchedness of his fate, and sang the 
praises of Ibla.— This fair damsel’s father, urged by King 
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Zobeir, at length agreed to the marriage: but a scheme was 
formed for the destruction of Antar. It was concerted 


among his enemies that Ibla’s father should demand as her 
dower a thousand Asafeer camels; for these camels were in 
the possession of Monzar, king of the Arabs, and lieutenant 
of the great Nushirvan ; and they knew that Antar would go 
in search of them among the tribe of Shiban, and would 
never return alive. Antar consented; and Malik gave him 
his hand, and betrothed to him his daughter. We cannot 
deprive our readers of a part of this adventure, which must 
serve as a specimen of about a hundred more. 


¢ They travelled on till they reached the land of Hirah, where 
they saw populous towns, plains abounding in flowing streams, 
date-trees and warbling birds, and sweetly smelling flowers ; and 
the country appeared like a blessing to enliven the sorrowing 
heart ; and the camels were grazing, and straying about the land ; 
and they were of various colours, like the flowers of a garden ; and 
there were she camels, and young camels, and slaves and attend- 
ants. And as soon as Antar saw them he was all anxiety, quite 
out of breath with eagerness. And he felt that his uncle had 
sent him on this commission to insure his death and destruction, 
unless his intrepidity should guide him through. 

‘ Ebe Reeah, said he to Shiboob, I well know that this is a 
land great in power, and in no region is there one to be compared 
to it. We have nothing for it but prudence and daring fortitude 
in danger, and a timely submission to power, that we may obtain 
what we are in search of, and return rejoicing and successful. 
Hasten then, son of my mother, and look after these Asafeer 
camels, and mark them, whilst I let my horse Abjer rest himself. 
Shiboob consented to what he directed, and leaving his bow and 
quiver, os himself in the clothes of a slave, and feigned 
himself sick. Thus he went towards the pastures, where he saw 
the camels like young brides ; and when the slaves marked Shi- 
boob, they sprang towards him, welcomed him, and made him sit 
down, and took out some of their provisions, and made him eat, 
asking him whence he came, and what had happened to him. 

‘ Lam a slave of the tribe of Zebeed, said he, and Shedad is 
my master’s name; and he is a stubborn, cruel man, and had no 
compassion for his slaves, male or female. So I have run away 
and have left him, and my wish is to meet some one who will 
protect me from him. Remain with us as long as thou pleasest, 
my cousin, said the slaves, pitying him, and be welcome! and thy 
time shall pass pleasantly enough. 

‘ Very thankful was he, and remained with them the rest of 
the day, and he told them all manner of lies and deceitful tales 
till he had marked out the Asafeer camels, and he saw they were 
the miracles of the age; and when evening came on, the slaves 
and attendants drove away the camels, and sought their habitations 
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and homes, and Shiboob went with them. But when they came 
nigh to the tents, it pares now dark, he separated from them and 
gave his feet to the wind, seeking the plain till he was in the pre- 
sence of Antar, who sprang up to meet him, exclaiming — Tell 
me, QO Ebe Recah, what news hast thou? Nothing, said Shiboob, 
but that we are in a dangerous position, and under fate and destiny, 
unless the Lord of Heaven is our defender and protector. 

‘ O Shiboob, said Antar, is it not well known that when a slave 
exposes his life to the abyss of danger, he is exalted to the height 
of glory? They then concealed themselves till morning dawned, 
when Antar clad and incased himself in armour till he appeared 
like a tower, or a fragment rent from a mountain; and he went 
forward till he reached the pastures, crouching along as a welf 
after a sheep. | 

‘ And when it was day, the Asafeer camels were driven to 
graze, and behind every thousand she camels were ten slaves to 
attend them, that the males might not annoy them. The she 
camels ranged about grazing, and the slaves began to amuse them- 
selves ; for they were slaves of the King of the Arab chiefs, and 
knew not what it was to be attacked. 7 

‘ These are the Asafeer camels, said Shiboob, so make thy plan, 
and_pet as it seems best to thee. Run on, said Antar, and occupy 
the road to Hirah, so that their cries be not raised against us, ere 
we be far away out of this country. As thou pleasest, brother, 
said Shiboob. And he moved along on tiptoe over the plain, till 
he came inthe rear of the slaves, when he seated himself on his 
knees, and emptying his quiver of arrows before him, waited their 
attack. As to Antar, he urged on Abjer, and plunged amongst the 
he and she camels, and cut off a thousand of the Asafeer camels 
with his spear, crying out to the slaves— Ye base born, drive away 
these camels, and on before me! or my sword will be stained with 
your blood. 

‘ When the slaves heard Antar, they were terrified at his enor.. 
mous bulk and gigantic shape, and the rolling of his eyes, and the 
weight of his arms. They drove the camels before him, and 
goaded them on with the points of their spears, and they fled 
away before them like eagles.’ 


Hyperbole is the life of oriental poetry. Most readers will 
be of opinion that twenty thousand men opposed to Antar 
constituted fearful odds against him: ¢ but Antar received 
the twenty thousand as the parched land the first of the 
rain.’ — The following sentences may be extracted as contain- 
ing, in a short compass, nearly the chief characteristics of the 
amatory poetry of the Arabians ; in which, among other con- 
ceits, the lady’s charms are likened to some of the letters of 
the alphabet. 

‘* My patience and my transports exist when I am moving 
and when I am at rest: but love is the companion of my 
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heart. In her face and in the roses of her cheeks is my full 
moon, brilliant and sparkling. Her figure is graceful as the 
Alef, and her light limbs are round as the Nun, and her seat 
of smiles is budding as the Meem, musk is her smell, and 
from her juices and her breath are sweet liquors and per- 
fumes.” (Vol. ii. p. 284.) 

We must, however, close our selections; for our pages are 
filled as imperceptibly as our time slips away while we are 
admiring insulated beauties. 


* Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore.” 


Mr. Hamilton has executed his translation with spirit and 
elegance ; and, if the hero has any chance for captivating in 
English attire, his Jnterpreter has given him a dress that seems 
well to become him. In the course of so long a work, it will 
not be surprizing that one or two petty inaccuracies of lan- 

uage occur, which Mr. Hamilton will be able to rectify in a 
future edition. Thus, in the first volume, p. 136., the expres- 
sion, ‘Ignorance among mankind is a trait that conducts the 
ignorant to death,’ is an instance of false metaphor whith he 
might easily have avoided: for a trait, used as a feature of 
the mind, is not a road that conducts to death. In page 146. 
of the same volume, we smile when we read that * Hassan is 
a valiant and brave fellow, but has not wherewithal to keep 
up an establishment ;’ a phrase which whirls us a thousand 
leagues from the pastoral simplicity of the desert, its camels, 
tents, and sheep, to an European town-house and country- 
house, carriages, and servants. In p.327., vol.i., Ibla, in 
the phrenzy of her love, makes use of an oath, which is 
rather too vernacular in our own tongue to correspond with 
the softness and delicacy which we are willing to attribute to 
her: — Oh, by God, never will I surrender myself to 
another, were he to come with a thousand charms.” These 
trifling negligences almost disappear in the general excellence 
of the work; and we doubt not that others, which might be 
enumerated, will be perceived by Mr. Hamilton himself when | 
he revises his faithful and elaborate version. | 
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Arr. X. Abstract of Mr. Brougham's Education-Bills. 8vo. 
6d. Longman and Co. 1821. 


Arr. XI. A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P., on certain 
Clauses in the Education-Bills now before Parliament. By S. 


Butler, D.D. F.A.S., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 8vo. 
ls. Longman and Co. 


Art. XII. Observations on Mr. Brougham’s Bill tor better pro- 
viding the Means of Education for his Majesty’s Subjects : shew- 
ing its Inadequacy to the End proposed, and the Danger which 
will arise from it to the Cause of Religious Liberty. S8vo. Is. 
Baldwin and Co. 


Art. XIII. Plain Thoughts on the Abstract of Mr. Brougham’s 
Education-Bill. By a plain Englishman. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 


Art. XIV. An Appeal to the Legislature and the Public, more es- 
pecially to Dissenters from the Established Church, of every 
Denomination, on the Tendency of Mr. Brougham’s Bill for the 
Education of the Poor, to augment the Poor’s Rate, to inter- 
fere with the Rights of Conscience, and infringe on the Spirit 
of the Toleration-Acts. With some Remarks on its probable 
Effects in injuring Sunday-Schools. By James Baldwin Brown, 
Esq. LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, and one of 
the Committee of the Protestant Society for the Protection of 
Religious Liberty. 8vo. pp.99. 3s. 6d. Westley. 


T# celebrated Edmund Burke is the chief writer who has 
attempted to decry the maxim of attending to measures, 
and not to men. Certainly, it is a rule which has its limit- 
ations ; anda public character ought, as well as every person 
in private life, to enjoy that consideration which approved in- 
tegrity and past services cannot fail to bestow. On the intro- 
duction of any new measure, therefore, a man who has already 
conferred essential benefits on the public has a right to claim, 
not only a fair hearing, for that is due to every one, but some- 
thing of a predisposition on his behalf, and a favourable 
presumption ; for it is not to be supposed, but can be admit- 
ted only on clear proof, that he who has intitled himself to be 
deemed a patriot can be anxious to overturn his former 
efforts, and to undermine those foundations on which his 
fame as well as his importance must rest. Still, such liberal 
indulgence is not to be carried too far; and no presumptions 
of good intention can be brought to repel the mischievous 
tendency of a particular measure, when that tendency is 
clearly established: nor can any character for previous ser- 
vices alter or counteract the nature of present conduct. Mr. 
Burke’s example is, in this as in many other instances, the 
best answer and antidote to his own reasoning. He urged to 
all and persuaded some of his admirers, that the advocate for 
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the independence of America could never be an enemy to the 
extension of rational freedom, or the strenuous friend of 
economy become a Quixote in unnecessary wars; yet Mr. 
Burke, whether honestly or dishonestly, whether wisely or 
injudiciously, (for this is immaterial to our present purpose, ) 
so entirely altered his principles and views of policy, that it 
is difficult to recognize the same individual when we look at 
his early and his late conduct and writings together. It is, 
indeed, the nature of genius to be liable to quick transitions of 
thought and feeling, and the very condition of genius to be 
prone to aberration. When great fervor and warmth of ima- 
gination are possessed, and the temperament is enthusiastic, 
the mind seems to be inevitably more susceptible of sudden 
impressions ; and the reasoning faculty, though it is frequently 
subtle and powerful almost in proportion to the vivacity 
of the fancy, is seldom so steady and determinate in its con- 
clusions as in persons of inferior powers and of a more sedate 

disposition.~ 
Through life, as far as it has yet passed, Mr. Brougham 
has displayed the same ardour, intensity, and impetuosity of 
character which he now exhibits. His very early production 
on * The Principles of Colonial Policy” shewed an extraor- 
dinary capacity: yet it was written with velhemence in favour of 
opinions which he has long since repudiated, and now cannot 
mention without inveighing against them with equal ardor. 
His exertions on the subject of the ** Orders in Council” de- 
served unqualified applause, and gave proof of perseverance 
wud energy almost without parallel, which established the 
estimate of his talents in the minds of all commercial men 
throughout the kingdom. Next, his inquiries into the 
** Abuses of Charitable Institutions” manifested the same 
indefatigable industry, applied to the cause of humanity; and 
on both these latter occasions Mr. Brougham came forwards 
as a friend to free and liberal policy, while he evinced that 
he was deeply versed in the principles of Adam Smith and of 
Malthus. He considered the promotion of industry as the 
great secret of trade; that individuals, if left to themselves, 
would find the mode of employing their own capital most 
successfully ; and that all restrictions and monopolies were an 
injury to the community, not only by suppressing the enter- 
prize of others, but by checking the incitements to exertion 
of the privileged bodies themselves, and thus serving as a 
bonus to inaction and torpor. He seemed to lay down the 
principle that individuals are the best judges of their own 
wants, and the most likely to discover means for remedying 
them, if unmolested and unfettered ; that, in all exertions by 
associated bodies, for any general benefit, the component 
members 
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members are the most competent to ascertain whoare fittest to be 
intrusted with the conduct of their concerns; and that, where, 
from antient laws or established practice, public societies were 
under the guardianship of functionaries provided by other 
appointments, there it was advisable that the acts of such 
functionaries should be open to the utmost inspection possible, 
and that trustees for the public should be subjected to the 
contro] of public opinion. 

Now, as another illustration of the inconsistency of talents 
and the variations of genius, the present Education-bills of 
Mr. Brougham appear to run counter to all the political 
opinions which he has maintained since he sat in the House 
of Commons. We shall set forth the details which we regard 
_as objectionable, from an ‘ Abstract’ of the Bills, (published, 
as we understand, under their author’s own directions,) after 
having premised a few words on the state of national educa- 
tion in this country, when Mr. Brougham undertook his 
labour of legislating on that subject. ‘Throughout the king- 
dom, antient endowed schools were existing, of two very dif- 
ferent descriptions ; the one, parish-schools for the exclusive 
education of the lower orders in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, generally taught by the parish-clerk ; the other, gram- 
mar-schools, for the instruction of all classes in the learned 
languages, with scholarships or exhibitions for a certain num- 
ber to some college in one of the Universities, under the 
superintendence of masters having qualifications according to 
the will of the founder, and usually required at least to be 
graduates in one of the Universities. Besides these, were 
schools of more recent establishment, commonly supported by 
voluntary subscription; and which, like the old parish- 
schools, were intended exclusively for the lower orders. The 
more antient of them were Sunday-schools, which the different 
congregations of Christian; worshippers maintained for the 
young of their own denomination; and the latest were those 
which eventually classed themselves under the denomination of 
the National Schools, and the British and Foreign Schools: 
the first adopting the system of Dr. Bell, and instructing the 
clildren in the Prayer-book and Catechism of the Church of 
England: the other following the plan of Mr. Lancaster, and 
confining the religious education of the children strictly to the 
Scriptures. 

At this period, the parish-schools in general were of little 
consideration, and the grammar-schools were the grand insti- 
tutions for the education of the middle classes: but, in certain 
cases, from the decease of, trustees, or from mismanagement, 
some of the funds had been diverted from the original design. 
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The Sunday-schools were usually effective and serviceable, 
but their respective spheres were contracted. The National 
Schools, and the British and Foreign Schools, were flourishing 
in the number of persons admitted: but their expences con- 
siderably outstripped the funds provided by the liberality of 
their respective donors and subscribers. The superintend- 
ence of them was intrusted to committees elected by the con- 
tributors at large; and in such election, regard was generally 
paid to the character for benevolence and active exertion 
which had been acquired by the individuals. 

Under such circumstances, when it was known that Mr. 
Brougham contemplated some legislative enactments for se- 
curing and extending the education of the poor, it was ex- 
aael that he would leave the parish-schools and the Sunday- 
schools in their present condition; that he would provide for 
the application of particular scholarships and exhibitions in 
grammar-schools to their proper purposes, where such bene- 
fits had been discontinued or mis-directed ; and that he would 
procure some parliamentary grant (in the nature of those 
which are made to the British Museum, and to the institution 
at Chelsea for the education of military orphans) to be given 
for the encouragement and furtherance of the National and the 
British Schools. Such a measure would have proceeded on 
intelligible grounds; would have involved no theory which 
could disturb the agen ‘eg founders; and would not have 
had any tendency to alter the ascendancy of the national reli- 
gious establishment by increase or diminution. All parties, 
therefore, were surprized when Mr. Brougham came to de- 
tail the provisions of his two Education-bills: the first of 
which goes to enact the new building of parish-schools, to be 
maintained by a school-rate-similar to the poor-rate, and to 
convert as many of the National and British Schools as 
choose to be so converted, on terms, into Parish-schools : — 

while the second is in effect a bill to convert Grammar- 
schools into Parish-schools. As it seems to us, two Bills more 
objectionable in principle and in detail were never introduced 
into the House of Commons. 

It is provided by the first Bill that, in every parish or 
chapelry, in England, the question whether a new school 
shall there be built shall be agitated either by complaint or 
by application: viz. by complaint of the grand jury, the offi- 
ciating minister, two Justices of the county, or five house- 
holders of the parish : — or, by application of the master, or 
conductors of a subscription or other private school who desire to 
have it become a parish-school, and apply for this purpose upon 


terms : —which application must have the consent of the 
officiating minister, or two Justices, or five householders. 
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These complaints and applications are to be decided by Justices 
at the sessions. The churchwardens are to defend their 
parishes, if they please, against either mode, at the expence 
of the parishes: they may be required so to do by five house- 
holders, at a week’s notice; and Justices may adjudge the costs 
of the proceedings to either party, the order of Sessions being 
final: — the education-digest to be given as evidence, but 
not as conclusive evidence. 

As a qualification for the mastership, the candidate must 
produce a certificate from the officiating minister and three 
householders of the parish in which he last lived; setting 
forth his character, and that he is a member of the Established 
Church. Parish-clerks are eligible as schoolmasters. Where 
the master is continued ON APPLICATION, the same certificates 
are necessary. ‘The master is to be elected at a meeting of 
householders rated to the school-rate, to be holden in the 
school-house; where the senior parish-officer is to preside, 
to have a casting vote, to read the candidate’s testimonials, to 
determine all disputes as to the right of voting, to declare on 
whom the choice has fallen, and to report the same to the 
officiating minister. 

The officiating minister is to call the person chosen before him, 
and examine him and his certificates, and to notify his apPpRo- 
BATION Or REJECTION fo the parish-officer : if he approves, the 


appointment to be complete: if he rejects, a new election to be 


made as before. 

When, on APPLICATION, @ school is put on the footing of a 
parish-school, without any consideration for buildings and lands 
belonging to it, or with a consideration below their value, the 
Justices may appoint the former master, if duly qualified, and with 
the approbation of the officiating minister. All future vacancies 
to be filled up as hereinbefore stated. 

The visitation of the school is by the Ordinary, either in 
person or by the Dean, or by the Archdeacon, or by the 
Chancellor of the diocese. The visztor may remove the 
master. An appeal is allowed from the Ordinary to the Me- 
tropolitan ; and from the Dean, Archdeacon, and Chancellor, 
to the Ordinary. 


‘ The Holy Scriptures are to be taught: the officiating minister, 
if he pleases, directing, from time to time, any passages he may 
think fit to be taught among others. 

* No other religious book whatever to be used or taught in les- 
sons: no book without officiating minister’s approbation ; and no 
religious worship, except the Lord’s Prayer or other passages of 
Scripture. 

‘ Church Catechism to be taught half of one day in the week ; 
and, if the officiating minister thinks proper, at a school-meeting 
on Sunday-evening, not exceeding three hours. 

‘ No 
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‘ No child to be punished, rebuked, admonished, or otherwise 
molested, for being absent with leave of its parents, guardians, or 
persons having care of it, at the times when the Church Cate- 
chism is taught. 

‘ Scholars to attend the parish-church once every Sunday with 
the master, unless they attend with their parents or others having 
care of them: but no child to be punished, rebuked, admonished, 
or otherwise molested, for not so attending, if the parents or 
guardians shall signify a wish to that effect, and that the child at- 
tends some other place of Christian worship.’ 


The second Bill contains, znter alia, the following enactments : 


‘ Declaratory enactment, that trustees or others, having the 
appointment of the master of a grammar-school, may bargain with 
a master in office for teaching reading, writing, and accounts, by 
himself or usher, on such terms as may be agreed on, he continu- 
ing to teach grammar according to the directions of the foundation. 

‘ Declaratory enactment, that on the first vacancy, and on all 
others, the same persous may prescribe such teaching as a condi- 
tion of choosing the master of the grammar-school, over and 
above what the foundation requires. ~ 

‘ Declaratory enactment, that a bargain may be made with the 
master appointed, or impose a condition upon the master to be ap- 
yointed, of any endowed school where the number or kind of 
scholars is limited, that an unlimited number, and of all kinds, 


shall be taught. 
‘ Same declaratory enactment as to limiting or prohibiting the 
taking of boarders.’ 


It was our wish and our intention to discuss these clauses 
in detail, in the order in which they follow one another in the 
proposed Bill: but, as we find that the limits of our Review 
will not allow us to examine the matter with such minuteness, 
we shall state the more material objections which have met 
our observation as concisely as we can: recommending to 
the very serious consideration of our readers the pamphlets 
which engaged us in these reflections, and which are specified 
at the head of this article; particularly the * Observations’ 
and Mr. Brown’s ‘ Appeal’ on the subject of the first Bill, 
and Dr. Butler’s ‘ Letter’ on the second. 

The direct objection to the above regulations of the first 
Bill is that all the members of the community are to contribute 
equally, but are not to receive equal advantages. The pri- 
mary source for the establishment of these new schools is in 
the public funds, which are supported by taxes on Great 
Britain and Ireland, yet the operation of the act is confined 
solely to England. ‘The next source is the county-rates. 
Now, to both these sources Dissenters of all denominations 
have to contribute equally with churchmen: yet the offices 
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in these schools, and the whole superintendence of them, are 
to be confined to churchmen. No person can be a candidate 
for the situation of schoolmaster who is not a member of the 
Established Church; and the clergyman of the parish has 
an arbitrary power of rejecting the churchman elected by all 
the parishioners, until they find one who is the object of his 
own pleasure. ‘The sole visitation of these schools, also, is to 
be confided to the Ordinary of the diocese, and other func- 
tionaries of the Established Church. Putting all other con- 
siderations out of view at present, is such an arrangement 
equitable ? If this were entirely a new system, and no schools 
were now in existence to be affected by these Bills, would it 
be just that® the whole mass of the community should be 
forcibly compelled to pay for the building of new schools, in 
which all the offices are to be intrusted only to a pepe 
part ? Is it not strange that the legislature should give effect 
to a system of education, for the publicity of which we are 
indebted to Mr. Lancaster at least in an equal degree with 
any other individual, by building schools throughout the king- 
dom, and enacting at the same time that Mr. Lancaster is an 
unfit person to be elected master in any one of them? Is the 
parish-clerk, although such a personage may have been, as 
Mr. Brougham asserts, “ in the more ancient and better times 
of the church viewed as a spiritual assistant,” is the clerk of 
modern days so much more qualified than any individual 
whatever among all the classes of sectaries, that he should 
be expressly recommended by the act as a person suitable to 
be elected, — for eligigle he was before; while every man who 
is not a member of the Church of England is expressly dis- 
qualified from being a schoolmaster, in schools intended for 
the education of the poor of all classes and denominations of 
Christian worshippers ? A clause is indeed introduced, de- 
claring that the schoolmaster shall make no distinction on 
account of religion: but Mr. Brown, adverting to the preju- 
dices and the instincts of persons in the lower class of life, 
well observes that 


‘ On Dissenters the parish-clerk has other grounds than his 
zeal for the faith and discipline of the church in which he is an 
officer, for not casting any peculiarly complaisant regards. They 
not-only absent themselves from the ministrations of his parson, 
and the ordinances of his church, but they obstinately prefer other 
psalmody to his, and in some cases are so heterodox as to discard 
from their worship psalmody of every kind; besides which, under 
the protection of the law, they put into his pockets few or no 
christening fees; two of their sects, the Quakers and the Jews, are 
not married at his church, and, therefore, defraud him, as he will 
think, of his marriage-dues, whilst they universally, and other sects 
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wherever they have separate burial grounds,— and the short- 
sighted bigotry of some ministers of the Establishment is ra- 
pidly extending them to every considerable town in the country, 
—are committed to the silent grave, “ dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes,” without the aid of his responses or amen, and, what is 
worse, without paying him any burial-fee.’ 


Mr. Brown also remarks justly that, in christenings and. 
burials, and in some parishes by service on Wednesday and 
l'riday, the parish-clerk has avocations which may not be quite 
suitable to the care and discipline of a large school. Can it con- 
duce to any beneficial result that the minister of a particular 
congregation in a parish shall have a right, at his own unre- 
stricted option, to thwart the wishes of a majority of all the 
congregations in the parish ? Even where his own congregation 
is the principal or the only one in the parish, a clergyman will 
find himself placed in a very perplexing situation. ‘The ¢ Plain 
Englishman,’ who seems to be himself a member and a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, in his ¢ Plain Thoughts’ ex- 
presses his disapprobation of this clause in a very forcible 
manner; urging that already too many occasions occur in 
which the clergyman of the parish, in consequence of laws 
made in a very different state of society from that which at 
present exists, finds his own interest or his own wishes put in 
opposition to those of the great body of his parishioners ; 
and maintaining that no situation can be more distressing to a 
conscientious clergyman than that of being compelled, in de- 
fence of his own rights or those of his successors, to enter 
into dissensions and broils with the flock which is under his 
charge, or with the other residents in his parish whom it is his 
duty as a clergyman of the Establishment to conciliate to its 
institutions, rather than to offend. 

For what purpose can it be that the visitation of these 
schools should be given to the Ordinary? By this provision, 
as Mr. Brown very forcibly argues, 


‘ The entire control of the new National Schools is vested in the 
minister and hierarchy,.of the Established Church, without any lay- 
man, though he were the most orthodox and zealous member of 
that church, having a right to interfere, in the slightest degree, 
with their management, or to offer even his advice for the correc- 
tion of the grossest abuses that, in the course of time, may creep 
into it. It were almost needless to remark, that if such an one 
must be a silent spectator of whatever may be wrong in the con- 
duct of these schools, no Dissenter can presume to point it out, or 
even have the means of ascertaining correctly what is its nature 
and extent, though he may compulsorily be one of the principal 
contributors to their support. The master, the minister, and the 
bishop, or the subordinate dignitaries of his diocese, may effect- 
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ually prevent every individual in the parish, or in the country, from 
entering the doors of the school to see how it is conducted, having 
this short answer to give, by authority of the law, to all inquirers, 
‘It is no business of yours.” All the advantages of a public 
control are, therefore, entirely excluded from the system, and in 
lieu of it an official one is established, of whose utter inefficacy and 
natural tendency to abuse, Mr. Brougham’s celebrated Letter on 
the misapplication of public charities affords many lamentable 
instances. The appointment of special visitors, in the persons of 
diocesans and their officers, excludes also entirely the right and 
power of the Lord Chancellor, or of any other judge, or court of 
equity or law, to redress any grievance, however enormous ; or to 
compel the performance of any duty, however long or shamefully 
neglected, except it be in the complete misapplication of the funds. 
For this consequence of his measures, we appeal to the language 
of Mr. Brougham himself, in the Letter just referred to. 

‘ « Where funds have been misapplied, the court will interfere, 
notwithstanding the appointment of a visitor, but then this inter- 
position is confined entirely to this breach of trust. It will take 
no cognizance whatever of any other neglect or misconduct on the 
part of the trustees. They may have perverted the charity to pur- 
poses wholly foreign to the founder's intention ; they may have 
suffered the school to decay, while the master reaped the profits ; 
they may, through folly, or even by design, have adopted mea- 
sures calculated to ensure its ruin. Still if there be a special 
visitor who neglects or violates his duty, permitting or abetting the 
misconduct of the managers, courts of equity cannot entertain the 
discussion of their proceedings, unless the funds are directly mis- 
applied.” ’ 


These two clauses, giving the clergyman a veto in the ap- 
pointment of schoolmasters, and vesting the sole right of visit- 
ation in the Ordinary, appear to us to be well calculated for 
reinstating ecclesiastics in privileges which they once claimed 
universally, and which they did for some time and in some 
degree exercise over grammar-schools : but which they never 
fulfilled with any advantage to the community, and which 
have long since fallen into a happy desuetude and dropped 
into a slumber whence we should be heartily sorry to see them 
awakened. Before the Reformation, schools were taught by 
persons appointed under the sanction of the bishop in ever 
cathedral church; and, as the bishops furnished places for 
education, they claimed the right of preventing any teaching 
elsewhere without special authority from them. ‘This prac- 
tice of the bishops licencing schoolmasters seems to have 
existed at least since the council of Lateran in 1215, and 
schools of learning have been immemorially subjects of ecclesi- 
astical cognizance. By several acts of parliament, and par- 
ticularly by the Act of Uniformity, such practice has been 
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recognized by the legislature; and the not procuring of the 
bishop’s license has been constituted an offence cognizable 
also in the temporal courts. In antient times, when the 
ecclesiastics engrossed the learning of the country, and nearly 
concentrated the whole in their own body, some ground might 
be maintained for their fixing the staple of that commodity, 
and constituting themselves sole judges of the merit of any 
candidate who wished to deal in such an article: but, even 
in later times, they confined themselves to schools of learning. 
The statutes of the realm might and did make it an offence 
for a lay schoolmaster to teach a school for reading and writ- 
ing, without a licence from the bishop of the diocese: but 
such offence was punishable only in the temporal courts. 
The ecclesiastical courts could prevent laymen from teaching 
grammar-schools without licence, because schools of learning 
were under ecclesiastical cognizance ; and they could restrict 
ecclesiastics from teaching any schools whatsoever without such 
licence, because ecclesiastics were bound by the canons and 
the canons contained such a prohibition. Schools for reading 
and writing, however, never have been subjects of ecclesi- 
astical controul; and no reason can be given to shew that 
the clergyman of every parish must be better able to judge 
whether a man is qualified to teach reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, than any other literate person in that parish : or to 
prove that the dean, the archdeacon, the chancellor, or the 
ordinary, of the diocese, must be more competent to superin- 
tend the management of such schools than respectable persons 
living on the spot. 

Let us next consider what the effect would be of such a Bill, 
if it were passed by the legislature, on the schools already exist- 
ing. The master or conductors of the National Schools might, 
in some instances, be desirous of having their schools placed 
on the footing of parish-schools: but no conductors of or con- 
tributors to the British schools could avail themselves of the 
same benefit for their institutions, without entirely renouncing 
the principles on which they were formed. If the master of a 
National School should apply for the conversion of it into a 
parish-school under this Act, and his application be approved 
by the Justices of the Peace, it must be made a parish-school 
at once; and it does not appear that the contributors to the 
school, in its former state, can do any thing more than with- 
draw their subscriptions, which will be no longer necessary, 
and submit to be rated in common with the rest of the parish. 
So again, if the master of a British School, who is a churchman, 
be desirous of having his school converted, in opposition to 
the wishes of all the contributors, and the Justices sanction 
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the conversion, the contributors seem to have no remedy, but 
must acquiesce and pay their rates. If five householders, in 
any parish which already has either a National or a British 
School, or both, complain of the want of a parish-school, and 
the Justices think that one is wanting, one must be established; 
and the contributors, whether or not they continue the esta- 
blishment supported by voluntary subscription, and though 
they may greatly disapprove the measure, will have to pay 
their rates to the new school. Here Mr. Brown observes ; 


‘ This is a matter in which every one is concerned, Churchman 
as well as Dissenter; for, according to their rateable property in 
the parish, they contribute in equal proportions to the fund from 
which the expence incurred in such defence is to be defrayed. 
We have already seen that either the officiating minister — two 
Justices—or five housekeepers, may, at their pleasure, put the 

arish to this expense. Is the parish large, and do five house- 
eel living at one of its desert extremities, wish for a school 
for their accommodation ? Does any individual fancy that he could 
make a school, with a comfortable Sa and garden, and a salary 
of thirty pounds a year, or more, attached to it, a pretty snug 
living for himself; and has he five uncles, cousins, or kind con- 
siderate neighbours, who will forward his advancement but b 
lending him their names? Is the salary of the parish-clerk but 
small, and does his considerate vicar wish to reward his orthodoxy 
with a snug annuity for life? In any, or all of these cases, go to 
the Quarter Sessions, and either your views will be accomplished, 
or the parish will be put to an immense expense in exposing and 
defeating them. The word immense is used, and it is used ad- 
visedly, and upon sufficient grounds; for every one acquainted 
with the practice of courts of Quarter Sessions must be fully aware 
of the vast sums expended there in the trial of appeals. Ona 
moderate calculation, forty pounds is the lowest cost of the trial 
of any one such appeal; and in a vast majority of cases the ex- 
pense so far exceeds this sum, whilst the uncertainty of the issue 
is so great in all, that parishes, overloaded every where by the weight 
of their poor’s rates, are perpetually putting up with burdens 
which they know they ought not to bear, rather than risk their 
increase in attempting their removal. These then surely are not 
times for the augmentation of those burdens, in the wanton and 
ruinous manner in which this Bill, if ever suffered to pass into a 
law, will increase them. With this provision left unaltered, it is 
not presuming too much to prophesy that there will be no appli- 
cation for a new school, which, successful or unsuccessful, nt 
bring a heavy expense upon the parish. Whoever may make the 
application— whatever may be the motive for applying, if not 
opposed, the court will be bound to grant the prayer of the com- 
plaint ; taking it, as they must, for granted, in the absence of all 
opposition, that the grounds alleged are reasonable and just. 
Hence, therefore, the parish must appeal wherever protection is 
wished to be obtained against the expense of a new school or 
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schools; and they may be driven to do so as often as any five 
litigious inhabitants may choose to put them to the trouble and 
expense. The rector, vicar, or officiating curate, may think that 
no schools are wanting, and of this opinion may be the great ma- 
jority of the parish, Churchmen as well as Dissenters ; yet if two 
Justices of the district, or five housekeepers of the parish, are of a 
different opinion, the question may be litigated sessions after ses- 
sions, until twice the cost of the schools is thrown away in law 
expenses, to determine whether they are needed. On the other 
hand, be the want of the schools ever so obvious to the minister, 
jeatioes, and the great mass of the inhabitants, so long as five 

ousekeepers cannot see the need of them, they, at the expense o 
the parish, and not at their own charge, may appeal against their 
establishment. If they require the churchwarden to defend them 
against this new imposition on the parochial rates, he must obey 
their summons, or subject himself to an indictment for his refusal. 
Should the Bill ever pass, though it is to be hoped it never will, 
this is a clause in it of which a frequent use will not fail to be 
made, to the great injury of parishes, and the rapid augmentation 
of their intolerably heavy rates.’ 


With regard to that Bill proposed by Mr. Brougham, 
which, instead of providing for the correction of abuses: in 
grammar-schools, and for giving effect to the intention of the 
founders, would convert them into parish-schools, we think 
that the proposed alterations would be extremely prejudicial 
not only to the establishments themselves but to the public at 
large. Mr. Brougham, apparently, at the outset of his in- 
vestigations, had a very mistaken notion about the grammar- 
schools, which he conceived to be intended to teach reading 
and writing: — but the purposes declared in the foundations 
of most of them, the general usage, and the express decisions 
of courts of law and equity, (in which the distinction has 
been clearly recognized between grammar-schools and schools 
for reading and writing,) must soon have convinced him of 
his mistake; and, though he has never explicitly retracted his 
opinion, the present Bill, as Dr. Butler justly observes, im- 
plies that distinction in its very terms. ‘The first clause pro- 
vides that a bargain may be made for instruction in read- 
ing, writing, and accounts, on such terms as shall be agreed, 
besides teaching grammar according to the inténtions of the 
founder. — We consider the following remarks of Dr. Butler 
on the nature of grammar-schools, and on the result of Mr. 
Brougham’s proposed measures, as eminently correct : 


‘ The object of grammar-schools is not to give instruction in 
spelling, but in literature — not in English reading and accounts, 
but in grammar and the learned languages. This is manifest not 
only from the general meaning and acceptation of the word, but, 
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as I have shewn, from the confession and acknowl ent of 
your own clauses, and is corroborated by a thousand incontro- 
vertible facts. In almost all cases where the funds were sufficient, 
the founders of these schools have annexed to them exhibitions, 
scholarships, or fellowships, at the Universities ; in several instances 
they have declared what books shall be taught, which consist en- 
tirely of books in the learned languages; frequently they have 
provided that the masters shall be graduates of certain standing in 
one of our English Universities ; in all these cases pointing out, as 
plainly as actions and language could express, their object and 
design to be, that these schools should be seminaries of sound 
learning, and religious education, should be nurseries for the Uni- 
versities, not parish-schools, where the lowest class of children are 
taught to read and spell. True it undoubtedly is, that the lowest 
person who is privileged by the founder to give his children the 
benefit of the foundation, has a most unquestionable right to avail 
himself of it. But then he must do this according to the founder's 
intention and design. He must send his son to learn grammar 
and the learned languages, and if he does that, no person upon 
earth can reasonably object. I have known several such cases in 
my own experience, and I have always a peculiar pleasure and 
satisfaction when they occur; and even if the boy does not stay 
to complete his education for the University, yet if he gets 
enough learning to qualify him for one of the liberal professions, 
a great advantage is derived to his parents and himself. It seemed 
necessary for me to say this, by way of guarding against being 
misunderstood or misrepresented. 

‘ No doubt every person, rich or poor, high or low, who an- 


swers the condition of the founder, in being burgess of such a 


town, parishioner of such a parish, native of such a county, in- 
habitant of such an hospital, or whatever his claim may be, has an 
equal right to the benefits of the institution; and I repeat this, be- 
cause I am fully sensible of the importance of the declaration. 
But if these rights are equal to all the parties interested, it must 
militate against every ‘principle of justice to make them unequal, 
by giving an advantage to one class which is not given to the rest. 
ou will, I have no doubt, Sir, readily acknowledge, that it 
would be unjust to insert a clause which should benefit only the 
highest, or only the intermediate class of persons who have a 
right to the benefit of these foundations ; but if so, it is equally 
unjust to enact a clause to the advantage of the lowest alone. It 
is as unjust to make a law, the consequences of which must ne- 
cessarily exclude the children of all the better and more decent 
part of a as it would be to enact one which should exclude 
the lowest only. At present both have equal rights; but if your 
clauses pass, though you may attempt to say that the rights are still 
equal, the exercise of those rights will soon become very unequal. 
‘ The intention of the founders of grammar-schools appears to 
have been to diffuse as widely as possible the attainment of learn- 
ing, by affording in most cases gratuitous, or at least chea 
means of instruction in those languages, a knowledge of which is 
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indispensable for academic education and the liberal professions. 
While the probability was, that what are generally called the 
middle classes of society would chiefly take advantage of these 
institutions, there was no exclusion either of the highest or 
lowest. But common sense evidently points out, that the lowest 
classes would not wish in many cases to bring up their children to 
liberal professions ; and if they had this laudable ambition, would 
not be able, in many instances, even when their children had com- 
pleted their school-education, to support them at the Universities, 
or place them out in liberal professions in life. It is equally obvious 
that the very highest classes would, from motives of pride, or even 
ef conscience, generally decline to take advantage of eleemosynary 
foundations. — The probability therefore was, and has been con- 
firmed by ‘the experience of all ages since these institutions have 
been established, that the middle classes of society would principally 
be benefited by them. From hence we are supplied with our clergy, 
our lawyers, our physicians ; and here by far the greatest part of the 
ordinary, and some of the highest order of the gentry of the realm 
receive their own education, and, as they advance in life, send 
their children to receive the same benefits. (I am not now speak- 
ing of boys who are educated at these schools without participat- 
ing in the benefits of the foundation, but of those who claim and 
receive the provision made for them by the founder.) | Now, Sir, 
as long as the decencies of life are kept up (which I suppose 
they will be, till they are levelled by the radical besom of destruc- 
tion, which would sweep away both them and every thing that in- 
culcates them, comprising of course, in the very focus of the 
desolation, all learning and institutions connected therewith) ; as 
long, Sir, I say, as these decencies are kept up, parents will have 
some feelings about the associates of their children. They will 
not care if the son of a person greatly their inferior receives the 
same benefits of a learned education with their own children, — if 
they have common liberality, they will foster and encourage such 
a boy, if he is modest and deserving, well knowing that from such 
education, in such institutions, have arisen many of the brightest 
ornaments of their country both in church and state. But they 
will feel and apprehend a great deal, and justly too, if. grammar- 
schools are to be made schools for teaching English reading, 
writing, and accounts, — in other words, parish-schools. They 
will know and feel, without the least ill-will or disrespect to the 
lowest order of society, that their children can learn no improve- 
ments in manners or morals by associating with all the lowest boys 
of the parish; and they will feel it necessary and inevitable, to 
forego one of these two advantages, either the preservation of 
their children’s minds from the contagion of vulgar example, or 
the benefits of an institution which they cannot enjoy without ex- 
posing them to so great a risk. Now, Sir, do you think that any 
sensible and affectionate parent will hesitate a moment, which of 
these two he should chuse? Do you think that any pecuniary 
considerations would be sufficient to tempt him to sacrifice the 
morals and future respectability of his child? Would he not, if 
obliged 
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obliged to chuse one of these alternatives, as undoubtedly he 
must, rather forego the benefits of the foundation, than receive 
them at the risk of his child’s moral habits becoming corrupted ? 
If'so, Sir, I beseech you to consider how great and valuable a por- 
tion of society you deprive of benefits, of which they have them- 
selves participated, and which they have a right to expect for their 
children, for the sake of one cess only, who can be better and 
more essentially benefited by instruction given them in schools 
appropriated for that purpose. Consider, Sir, what a numerous 
body of gentry, lawyers, medical men, merchants, naval and mili- 
tary officers, respectable tradesmen, and innumerable other de- 
scriptions of persons there are, in the middle classes of life, to 
whom these institutions, at present, afford the on/y means of giving 
their children educations suitable to their situation in life: all, or 
at least by far the greater part of whom, will be compelled to 
forego these benefits, if grammar-schools are converted into 
schools for parish-paupers. Above all, consider that large class of 
men of whom you have been pleased yourself to speak in high 
terms of approbation in the House of Commons — I mean the 
clergy of the Established Church. What a great proportion of 
this body have been educated at these schools, and look to these 
schools for the education of their children! And thus far I have 
spoken only of those who have a right to the benefits of these 
foundations; but if we add those who by usage and general con- 
sent have been in the habit of sending their children to such 
schools, paying a moderate sum for their education, and who, if 
these clauses pass, must place them elsewhere, probably at a 
greater expense, and with less advantages of competent instruc- 
tion —the injury which must result from the measure will appear 
indeed enormous.’ 


It is declared, Dr. Butler observes, by the final clause of 
this second Bill, that both the Buls shall be construed to- 
gether as one act. What the effect of this may be, and 
whether the clerk of the parish may in the course of time 
become the master of the grammar-school, we cannot exactly 
understand: but Mr. Brougham seems to enter into this sort 
of compromize, that, if the clergy will give up their gram- 
mar-schools for the use of the poor, none of the schools for 
the poor shall, as far as he has any concern, be very unpalat- 
able to the church. 

The author of the ‘ Observations on Mr. Brougham’s 
Bil? strongly recommends that petitions should be offered 
without delay to both houses of parliament, for the purpose 
of procuring the rejection of these Bills, and annexes to 
his pamphlet the usual form of such petitions; and Mr. 
Brown joins in the recommendation of the measure, which, 
according to the news-papers, is in many instances carrying 
into effect. We believe that Mr. Brougham has been very 
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earnestly solicited, from many friendly quarters, to recon- 
sider the measures which he is proposing, but that he has 
expressed his determination to persevere. We have our- 
selves the greatest respect for our Establishment: but we think 
that the present is a measure much better calculated to ag- 
gravate the evils of ascendancy, and to place it in an ob- 
noxious and invidious situation, than to increase its stability 
or to augment the proper weight and estimation which 
the established clergy must always possess in their own 
parishes. We conceive, also, that the enactments for the visit- 
ation of the schools, offensive as they must be, are much more 
objectionable on the ground that they would be wholly nuga- 
tory and ineffectual; and we are convinced that the sincerest 
well-wishers of the Church will be the most disgusted to see 
measures passed into a law, which would give a preference to 
their own establishment in the distribution of funds for 
charitable purposes, that are to be levied by compulsory 
rates from all persons alike. We are not “ restless agi- 
tators ;” nor do we “seek the means of gratifying our own 
spleen or vanity by fomenting suspicion and ill-will among 
persons who are respectable and conscientious ;” and we re- 
gret that any of Mr. Brougham’s friends, in eulogizing his 
present plan, have deemed it necessary to have recourse to 
such unguarded language and such contemptible insinuations 
against its opponents. In the remarks that we have made, 
we have done what we considered as our duty ; and we should 
be glad to see those which appear to us the objectionable clauses 
in these Bills either supported by their author’s friends with 
some more efficient arguments than sneers or calumnies, or 
else revised and remodelled by the proposer himself, before 
he introduces them into the House of Commons. We un- 
derstand that these Bills are Mr. Brougham’s pet-nurslings. 
As we have not forgotten the great sacrifices which have been 
made by some of our public men to effect their favourite 
measures, we hear these tidings with much concern; and the 
intercourse with Mr. Pitt, and the eventual dependence on him, 
into which that minister contrived to inveigle Mr. Burke, b 
appearing to give way to him on the subject of Mr. Hastings’s 
impeachment, press strongly as well as fearfully on our recol- 
lection. A member of the House of Commons may do 
something at least, and, we are willing to think, much, b 
consistency of conduct, by perseverance, and by weight of 
character acquired in the public estimation on solid grounds : 
but he who, to effect a particular design, gives up his general 
principles, must find himself dependent for its success on 
those with whom he has not been accustomed to act, the 
gratifi- 
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gratification of his vanity even then lying at their mercy; 
and he will in future be divested of all real importance with 
any party, discarded by his former friends, and probably 
slighted by his new and temporary adherents. 





Art. XV. Pia Della Pietra. A Tale. By the Honourable 
William Herbert. 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed. Murray. 1820. 


Art. XVI. Hedin; or, the Spectre of the Tomb; a Tale. From 
the Danish History. By the Honourable William Herbert, 
Clerc. 8vo. 3s.6d. sewed. Murray. 1820. 


ie has been often remarked that writers of the same age can 

scarcely escape from catching something of a contemporary 
manner ; and, if any great and broad divisions of poetical style 
co-exist ata given period, with distinguished poets at the head 
of each, this imitation is especially observable in the multitude 
of inferior minstrels. ‘Though we have always been far from 
rating Mr. Herbert’s pretensions by a low standard, he is 
obviously not a leader in any of the classes of poetry to which 
we have just alluded; and to whatever school he may have 
belonged in his former productions, it is very plain that, in 
the present, the * Corsair” and “ Lara” of Lord Byron have 
been his conscious or unconscious models. The tale of Pia 
della Pietra bears, however, very considerable marks of ori- 
ginality; and, if Mr. Herbert has suffered the delightful nar- 
rative ease and rapidity of Dryden to pass through a modern 
medium before he chose it as an object of study, still he evi- 
dently retains sufficient respect for that genuine English classic 
to make him, in some measure, his primary valadal 

The materials of this tale have been rather too hackneyed 
of late for the chance of a greatly successful re-appearance, pre- 
viously to the birth of another generation. In the first place, 
(though various other instances float in our recollection,) Mrs. 
Hannah More, in one of her poetical publications, has re- 
corded the untimely fate of a brother killed in a sister’s em- 
braces by her jealous husband, who mistook him for a favoured 
lover. In the second place, the author of * Rokeby,” closely 
following Mrs. M., recorded the same story in that admirably 
contrived metrical romance; one of the least popular, we 
believe, of his poems, but, we fear not to assert, one of the 
most highly finished and most originally conceived. Thirdly, 
(for we must refrain from specifying the preceding or inter- 
vening imitators,) comes Mr. Herbert, and murders the 
brother of poor Pia in the sister’s arms, by the hand of her 
husband Della Pietra. The vengeance that follows is newer 
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in verse. The mistaken Della Pietra sends his much injured 
wife to the Maremma ; that maritime district of Italy which is 
so fatally exposed to the contagion of the mal’aria. Here the 
unhappy victim languishes in a slow decay ; and certainly Mr. 
Herbert has contrived to throw a corresponding tenderness of 
tone and cadence into his very elegant verses on this part of 
the subject. We preter, however, a quotation of the passage 
in which the husband is described as arriving at the death-bed 
of his wife, just in time to receive from her hands the letter 
which imparts her wrongs, her forgiveness, and her last re- 
quest ; which letter, too, is poetically and beautifully traced. 


‘ It was upon a still and breathless eve 
Her spirit seem’d about to take its leave. 
The church’s rites were ended ; and, resign’d, 
She felt sweet comfort beaming on her mind, 
All that religion can of peace bestow, 
To calm the heart, and soothe the throb of woe. 
The holy man had spoke his latest pray’r, 
Foul spirits from the bed of death to scare ; 
And, like grief’s image, that desponding maid 
Bent in mild pity o’er her dying head. 
Her limbs wax’d cold, though sultry was the night, 
And darkness dimly grew upon her sight. 
She ask’d for light, the taper’s cheering ray ; 
But ’twas her light within that did decay : 
Four tapers gleam’d, and on her alter’d face, 
As in a death-wake, shone their pallid blaze. 
With melancholy mien and smother’d breath 
Mournful they watch’d the slow approach of death ; 
When dark, and dimly by that light reveal’d, 
A stately form half entered, half conceal’d : 
And Pia raised her look, and (as her eye 
Turn’d on that shape majestic) with a cry 
So piercing, that it seem’d to rend her heart, 
Uprose erect with stiff and sudden start. 
In that dread agony on her bosom prest 
She held the mournful scroll, love’s last request : 
And fell, death-smitten in that fearful throe, 
Pale, cold, and lifeless, on her couch of woe. 

‘ It was himself, that wretched man of blood; 
Like a dark spectre Della Pietra stood 
At his wife’s feet : the beautiful, the meek, 
Lay lapt in death, no more to move or speak. 
Came he with deadly views? The work was done, 
The race of innocence was past and won. 
Came he repentant, doubtful of his end ? 
Too fond for murder, and too proud to bend ? 
It matters little, whether thoughts he bore 
Darkling with hate, or whether he forbore 
3 His 
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His face was muffled ; and they could not spy 

The feelings which there strove for mastery ; 

The wan, the desolate, and ghastly look : 

But they could see how fierce the passion shook 
His limbs, (as if the fever’s shivering fit 

Convuls’d them,) and the strange wild gleam that lit 
His tixt eye gazing on that lovely shape, 

Whose spirit from his wrath had made escape. 

The scroll was by her hand; with doubtful dread, 
Trembling he tore its covering, and read.’ 

We think that few poetical readers will be deficient in a 
desire to prolong their acquaintance with so pathetic a tale, 
told with so much simplicity of manner. Some of the lines, 
however, have that peculiar sort of quaintness which one or 
two popular moderns, with an equal share of good success and 
bad taste, have revived from their extravagantly admired pro- 
genitors in English poetry. 





‘ In thy vale, 
Maremma, there was neither mirth nor wail.’ 


We meet repeatedly also with that vile word spy, which 
disfigures so many passages of recent verse : 


‘ She held less converse with things long gone by, 
With voiceless forms of those she ne’er might spy.’ 


Both these lines are very careless, and good for nothing. 
Mr. Herbert displays much of the elegance and some of the 
energy of a poet: he is a scholar also; and he should aid in 
purifying and refining, rather than, by any one example, in 
corrupting and roughening his native language. 

Now for Hedin. 

As in his tale of Pia Della Pietra Mr. Herbert breathed 
the softness of Italian love and beauty, mixed with the fero- 
city of Italian revenge, so has he in * Hedin, or, The Spectre 
of the Tomb,’ exhibited the wild courage of the north, united 
with its ardent tenderness of affection. In this story, Mr. H. 
has returned to his earlier sources of poetical inspiration ; 
and, though we hear no more sounds from the Hammer of 
Thor, yet is the heroine on the present occasion one whose 
‘‘name is found amongst the, Valkyzier, or Maids of 
Slaughter.” 

Certainly, a very sufficient obscurity for all purposes 
of the sublime hangs over the Runic rhyme, speaks in the 
mysterious allusions of the Scalds, and indeed characterizes 
the muse of Scandinavia. Hedin inherits a portion of the 
family darkness; and therefore this is one of the few poems 
to which the notes should be consulted previously to a 
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perusal of the text. Thus prepared, the reader will perceive 
many very spirited passages in the tale itself, and, moreover, 
will have a reasonable glimpse of their meaning. 

A father-in-law and a son-in-law, both of equally respectable 
connections, have fallen in a deadly duel, the first onset of 
which is described as of a truly northern nature: viz. each party 
stands still to receive a violent blow from the other!! This 
sort of alternate ¢hwacking, with a pause between, presents 
to our imaginations something as laughable as it is tremen- 
dous. Fearfully close, indeed, are the confines of the sublime 
and the ludicrous; and in this instance the “ thin partition,” 
we think, is broken down. Hilda, the wife of one combatant 
and the daughter of the other, is an enchantress; and her pro- 
ceedings, after their fall, are thus exhibited : | 


‘ The night was calm and murky ; the soft gale 
ee to diffuse fair peace o’er hill and vale ; 
But Hilda slept not, whom the strong desire 
Of her lost Hedin gnaw’d with secret fire. 
To the still grave she bent her fearless way, 
While her dark thoughts with nature’s gloom conspire; 
Awhile she seem’d in anguish to survey 
The monumental pile that wrapp’d his mouldering clay. 


‘ But not to mourn she sought that mansion lone, 
Or weep unseen upon the dreary stone, 
And in her sorrow there was nothing meek ; 
Gloomy her eye, and lowering seem’d to speak 
A soul by deep and struggling cares distraught ; 
And the bright hectic flush upon her cheek 
Told the mind’s fever, and the darkling thought 
With haughty high designs and stedfast passion fraught. 


‘ Strange signs upon the tomb her hands did trace ; 
Then to strong spells she did herself address, 
And in slow measure breathed that fatal strain, 
Whose awful harmony can wake the slain, 
Rive the cold grave, and work the charmer’s will. 
Thrice, as she call’d on Hedin, rang the plain ; 
Thrice echo’d the dread name from hill to hill; 
Thrice the dark wold sent back the sound, and all was still. 


‘ Then shook the ground as by an earthquake rent, 
And the deep bowels of the tomb upsent 
A voice, a shriek, a terror; sounds that seem’d 
Like those wild fancies by a sinner dream’d ; 
A clang of deadly weapons, and a shout : 
With living strength the heaving granite teem’d, 
Inward convulsion, and a fearful rout, 

As if fiends fought with fiends, and hell was bursting out. 


‘ And then strange mirth broke frantic on her ear, 


As if the evil one was lurking near ; 
While 
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While spectres wan, with visage pale and stark, 
Peep’d ghastly through the curtain of the dark, 
With such dire laugh as Phrenzy doth bewray. 
It needs a gifted hand, with skill to mark 
Hilda’s proud features, which no dread betray, 
Calm amid lonesome deeds and visions of dismay.’ 


‘ A lonesome deed’ is new: we doubt not that it is good also, 
We are not quite so sure that our readers will abstain from 
a smile, when they read that Hilda was so extremely resolute 
that 

‘ Had the keen sabre smote her lovely face, 

She ne’er had shrunk, or wink’d, unworthy of her race.’ 


Joan of Arc was nothing to Hilda; and even the soldiers of 
the north, (see the note,) who never wink’d though hit in the 
eyes, must yield to her ladyship. 

In stanza forty-eighth we ‘have a very noble specimen of 
the bombastie : 


‘ A pride of grief, when earthly hopes are past, 
That mounts above the storm, and soars upon the blast.’ 
For such a terrible high-flyin ge oor tee as this, we 
should certainly recommend a dose of “ intellectual helle- 
bore.” — An instance of the bathos may be happily contrasted 
with the above: 


‘ With eyes that love and gratitude declare, 
To smile, to seek, to view — the sire and husband — where ?” 


** Gentle shepherd, tell me where ?” 





Art. XVII. An Enquiry into the Causes of the progressive 
Depreciation of Agricultural Labour in Modern Times; with 
Suggestions for its Remedy. By John Barton. 8vo. pp. 128. 
Arch and Co, 1820. 


Ts depression of agricultural labour alone forms the sub- 

ject of this inquiry, to the exclusion of a much severer dis- 
tress occasioned by the curtailment of wages among the 
manufacturing poor. ‘This arrangement of the author seems 
to imply that the causes which affect the two classes are dif- 
ferent; and so they may be in detail, though we cannot help 
thinking that they are both resoluble into deficient revenue. * 
Mr. Barton compares the former to a chronic and the latter 





* An excellent chapter on this subject occurs in M. de Sismondi’s 
* Nouveaux Principes d’ Economie Politique.” —“ La production,” 
says he, “ dut trowver sa mesure dans le revenu social ; et ceux qui 
encouragent une production indéfinie, sans se soucter de connaitre 
ce revenu, poussent une nation @ sa ruine, en croyant lui ouvrir le 
chemin des richesses.” 
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to an acute disease, more violent in its symptoms but not so 
alarming. Since the reign of George II., wages have arisen 
a hundred per cent., if estimated in money: but, if esti- 
mated by the various commodities which money can com- 
mand, they have fallen 33 per cent.; and is not this fact suffi- 


cient to account for the extension and increasing pressure of 


pauperism without heaping insult ‘on injury, and attributing 
theevil, as some persons have done, to extravagance, idleness, 
and a general deterioration of moral character among the la- 
bouring classes ? 

As preliminary to the introduction of his own hypothesis, 
that the true cause of the depreciation of labour is to be found 
in an increased abundance of the precious metals, Mr. Bar- 
ton contests the opinion of Mr. Malthus that it is in a great 
degree attributable to the cperation of our poor-laws; which, 
by giving to the offspring of paupers a legal claim to paro- 
chial maintenance, encourage an excessive and unnatural 
growth of population: more hands are therefore produced 
than are wanted, the supply of labour exceeds the demand 
for it, and consequently wages fall. The act of Elizabeth, 
however, which forms the basis of our poor-laws, passed 220 
years ago, (namely, in 1601,) and the rate of wages kept pro- 
gressively rising for the first hundred and fifty years after it 
was passed: time enough, surely, for the developement of its 
imputed tendency ;— and, from the days of Elizabeth to 
those of George II., wages rose more than they have fallen 
from that period to the present day. It is not a little remark- 
able, too, that, comparing the price of labour in the reign of 
Henry VII. with its price at the end of that of Elizabeth, 
wages had fallen in effective value more than three-fourths, 
and began to rise at the birth of the parochial system. 
‘ So that a political economist,’ says Mr. Barton, ¢ writing in 
the reign of George II. might have maintained that the poor- 
laws tended to razse the recompense of industry ; and might 
have appealed, in support of his opinion, to the undeviating 
experience of two centuries and a half.’ —_As the aloe is said 
not to flower till it is a hundred years old, so we suspect that 
some of the most precious fruit of the poor-laws did not 
ripen till they had received the rays of the sun for more than 
a hundred and fifty summers. It does not seem to strike Mr. 
Barton that the paying a labourer six or seven shillings per 
week, and sending him to the overseer to get the deficiency of 
his wages made up out of the parish-purse, is quite a modern 
practice in economics; and that it is a direct depression of the 
price of labour arising from the existence of poor-laws, which 
was not imagined fifty years ago, and which has nothing to do 
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with their supposed tendency to promote excessive popu- 
lation. We think that his reasoning on this subject (pp. 44. 
et seq.) is altogether inconclusive and fallacious. 

Mr. B. most acquiescingly joins his lamentations to those of 
Mr. Malthus at the alarming increase of human beings; and the 
terror inspired by the latter gentleman’s theory has also given 
birth to a practical tyranny in the vaunted vallies of Swisser- 
land, which would hardly have been allowed in Algiers or Con- 
stantinople. Indeed, the disciples of Mr. Malthus have carried 
his principles in one respect even farther than he ventured to 
push them himself. Aithough he considers that marriages 
among the poor, “ when the wages of labour will not maintain 
a family,” are immoral, “ and directly contrary to the will of 
God” [where is that will revealed ?]; and although he could 
make up his mind to leave the guiltless offspring of such mar- 
riages, and not “he culprit-parents, to the * punishment of 
nature,” that is want, by refusing them all parish-assistance ; 
yet does Mr. M. expressly give his opinion that ‘* society can- 
not justly take upon itself to punish or prevent” such mar- 
riages ; and that “ it is a miserable ambition to snatch the rod 
from the hands of nature and draw upon ourselves the odium 
of executioners.” |M.de Sismondi says, however, expressly 
that such marriages ought not to be allowed, and that paupers 
should be obliged to find a security for the maintenance of 
their offspring before they are permitted to marry! * In the 
year 1765, M. Muret, of Vevay, in the Pays de Vaud, inferred 
from an examination of the registers of more than a hundred 
parishes, that the inhabitants of Swisserland were diminishing, 
and that serious danger existed of a want of people : which im- 
pression he communicated to the Economical Society of Berne: 
—but in 1808, only forty-three years afterward, and about 
ten years after the publication of Mr. Malthus’s work, the go- 
vernment of Berne issued an ordinance, setting forth the vast 
increase of poor population, and then, for the first time, enact- 
ing assessments for their relief. ‘They then exercised also that 
domination and controul over the actions of their fellow crea- 





* “ Le mariage des mendians ne devrait jamais ¢tre permis ;— le 
mariage de tous ceux qui n'ont aucune propriété devrail etre soumis 
a une inspection sévére : on aurait droit de demander des garanties 
pour les enfans a naitre: on pourrait exiger celle du maitre qui fait 
travailler : requérir de lui un engagement de conserver a ses gages, 
pendant un certain nombre d’années, Vhomme qui se marie,” &c. &c. 
Notwithstanding the excessive absurdity of this passage, much 
good sense and feeling are displayed in M. de Sismondi’s book on 
population, which was intended as a reply to Mr. Malthus. See 
M. R.- vol. xci. p. 466. e¢ seq. 
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tures, which, we humbly conceive, no mortal has a right to 
exercise over any being endowed by nature with the same 
reason and intelligence as himself. ‘ Increase and multiply” 
is the command of God: but the command of the Senate of 
Berne is that “‘ no person who receives relief from his parish 
shall be allowed to marry without their permission ; unless he 
previously repay the full amount which has been expended 
on him.” The force of this mighty political steam-engine, 
however, has not been sufficient to keep down pauperism : 
too much of the vapour, perhaps, has escaped through the 
safety-valve ; for in 1818 the same government, in offering a 
premium for the best essay on the causes of the increase of 
pauperism, desires “ that it may be particularly imquired 
whether, without too much endangering the encouragement 
of vice, some farther obstacle cannot be devised to prevent 
the marriage of poor persons who have no reasonable pros- 
pect of maintaining a family from their own earnings.” 

Mr. Barton assumes, all through his work, that population 
is rapidly increasing: but perhaps he may at least have some 
doubts as to the accuracy of the “ Returns,” when he has 
examined them with the scrutinizing eye of Mr. Godwin. In- 
deed, a comparison of his own tables (pp. 117. and 118.) will 
not bear him out. During forty years, from 1740 to 1780, the 
average proportion supposed to die under twenty-five years 
of age, according to the first of these tables, was 49-100ths : 
for simplification, it may be called one half. In another 
table (note D.), we have the proportion given of births to 
marriages from 1755 to 1810, and the average is exactly 33. 
inning to this, population would rather decline than in- 
crease; because, if half those who are born die before they 
marry, there must be four children to a marriage to keep popu- 
lation stationary. As, however, the assumed increase of popu- 
lation is ascribed to diminished mortality rather than to excess 
of births, it may be admitted that, since the year 1780, from 
greater care and cleanliness, the proportion of deaths is not 
altogether so large as it is here stated. 

As the money-price of agricultural labour has not fallen*, 
but as wages have grievously declined when measured by 
commodities, the money-price of the latter must have risen, 
from some cause, much more than that of the former. Mr. 
Barton offers an ingenious but delusive argument to shew 





* It is necessary to bear in mind that this inquiry is confined to 
agricultural labour: the wages of manufacturing labour have 
fallen notoriously, and the deficit has been made up out of the 
poor-rate, assessed in a most unfair proportion on landed property. 
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that taxation, among the various reasons which are assigned 
for the augmentation of prices, does not produce that effect. 


‘ The price of a commodity can only be raised by some cause 
which affects the value of that commodity without affecting the 
value of the precious metals; or else affects the value of those 
metals without influencing that of the commodity which they 
measure ; for the price is merely the expression of its worth in 
gold and silver; and has no connection with its abstract value. 
Now, since gold and silver are commodities liable to be affected in 
common with all others by every general cause, such as the pro- 
gress Of luxury, or the pressure of taxation, no such general 
cause can possibly raise prices.’ — Again: ‘ If the standard be 
affected in common with all the objects which it measures, no 
change of price can ensue. We do not find the objects about us 
sensibly bigger in summer than in winter, though it is certain that 
the dimensions of all bodies are enlarged by a rise of temperature — 
because the measures we employ are expanded in common with 
the rest.’ 


Carrying on this figure, we should say, true; all bodies are 
enlarged by a rise in temperature, but they are not equally 
enlarged by the same rise in temperature, because their capa- 
cities for absorbing and retaining heat are very different. So 
it is with taxation generally, which affects its objects in very 
different degrees. A tax on gambling-houses, race-horses, 
hounds, &c., would immediately affect these seve.al objects, 
and there it would terminate, having little or no collateral 
operation: —but a tax on the necessaries of life ;—on 
salt, leather, soap, beer, tea, sugar, &c.;— on those articles 
which are indispensable to the support of the labouring 
classes; is nothing less than a downright tax on wages; 
which, while it diminishes the profits of stock, does also de- 
preciate wages and depress the condition of the labourer. 
In fact, it isin a great degree by reducing the profits of stock, 
and the revenue of the capitalist, that such a tax reduces the 
wages of labour which must be paid out of that revenue: but 
Mr. Barton says, ‘ of course, it is not my intention to den 
that a particular commodity is raised in price by a tax laid 
directly upon it.’ ‘Then we beg the favour of him to mention 
the name of that commodity, tangible, visible, eatable, drink- 
able, wearable, either as a luxury or a necessary, which is not 
taxed. The pressure of direct taxation is like the pressure of 
a fluid on the bottom of a vessel whose sides are perpendicular; 
namely, equal to the weight of that fluid: but the law of hy- 
drostatics as to lateral pressure holds good likewise as to in- 
direct taxation ; viz. that, although the pressure on the side 
grows less and less till at the surface it is nothing, yet is it so 
great against the sides of a cubical vessel and the bottom to- 
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ether as to equal three times the weight of the fluid itself. 
This j is strikingly illustrated by the immediate depression of 
wages which resulted from the imposition of the last tax on 
leather. Mr. Curwen states the fact in his Report to the 
Workington Agricultural Society, and it is repeated in our 
notice of that tract, vol. xciil. p. 333. et seq. 

It has been mentioned that Mr. Barton considers the true 
cause of the depreciation of labour to be an increased abun- 
dance of the precious metals. We must pass over a variety 
of arguments designed to prove this position, and to shew at 
the same time that an excess of paper-currency does not 
operate like an influx of those metals, but has an opposite 
effect, being created for the avowed purpose of supplying the 
scarcity of capital ; — we must pass, we say, over these topics, 
to come at the remedy suggested ; first noticing, however, & an 
inconsistency that strikes us. Mr. Barton says, (p. 53.) w 
may safely conclude that the enhanced price of all commo- 
dities in late years proceeds from a depreciation of money ; 
and that this depreciation principally arises from the increased 
productiveness of the American mines. Again: ¢ It is evi- 
dent that an increased abundance of gold and silver must 
lower the relative value of those metals, and, consequently, as 
all other sorts of goods are measured by comparison with 
them, must cause a general rise of prices.’ Yet, in examin- 
ing t the operation of an influx of money, we find this passage 
in the very page that follows: ‘ In return for these various 
commodities (exported to Spain, Portugal, or their colonies,) 
we receive, of course, remittances in gold and silver; these 
forming at once the most obvious, the most convenient, and 
the most profitable mode of repayment; inasmuch as those 
metals are, at once, the natural produce of the country 
whence they are sent, and as they may be brought over without 
very materially lessening their value ; whereas, if Buenos Ayres 
should send hither an extraordinary quantity of hides, or 
New Spain of indigo and tobacco, the supply of those com- 
modities at market would exceed the demand, and they could 


not be disposed of except at a reduction of price. The in- 


flux of hides, &c. would have a more 7mmediate operation on 
the market than an influx of money, but that is all the dif- 
ference between them. A high money-price of commodities, 
and of labour also, is a necessary consequence of the increase 
of gold and silver; but it does not follow immediately on 
that increase, time being requisite for its circulation through 
the state, and to make its effects be felt on all ranks of people. 
The influx of gold and eect, and of paper-currency, (for 
Mr. B. has not convinced us by his reasoning on this subjert,) 
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is not commensurate with the influx of taxation. The money- 
price of labour, therefore, is high, because of the former ; 
while its actual value, measured by commodities, is kept low 
by the excess of the latter oppressively operating to the dimin- 
ution of revenue. 

We deem it perfectly plain that the sufferings of the poor arise 
from the low rate not of nominal but of actual wages, whatever 
difference of opinion may exist as to the cause which produces 
that low rate. Savings-banks, friendly societies, private chari- 
ties, and poor-rates, are at best but palliatives : they reach not 
the root of the evil; and, till we can raise the price of labour, 
we shall not effectually and permanently improve the situation 
of the labourer. How is this to be accomplished ? We cannot 
if we would, and certainly we should not if we could, shut up 
the South American mines; we must endeavour, then, to coun- 
teract the effects which Mr. B. attributes to the influx of these 
“¢ jrritamenta malorum,” the precious metals; and this can only 
be done by increasing the demand for labour or diminishing 
its supply. ‘Taking up the notion which has so unhappily in 
late years prevailed, that this island is over-peopled, (although 
millions of its acres are untilled, and although oceans of fish 
sport unmolested round its shores,) Mr. Barton, like Mr. 
Malthus, would lessen the supply of labour rather than 
increase the means of employment: but his plan is exceed- 
ingly different, and bears nearly the same relation to it which 
the mild genius and spirit of the religion of the native Peru- 
vians bore to the severer superstition of the Mexicans. » The 
system of the one is founded on hope, that of the other on 
fear: of the one, on reward, and that of the other on punish- 
ment: the features of the one are inviting and benignant, 
but those of the other are stern and repulsive. Having said 
thus much in its favour, we must add that it does not appear to 
us likely to have the effect which Mr. B. anticipates; viz. of 
checking population ; and ¢herefore we have the less objection to 
it. His meaning is to gain time, and induce the poor to prolong 
the period of celibacy; and the plan is to offer a cow, or a 
cottage and garden rent free for life, or any other reward which 
may be deemed preferable, to every labourer who shall depo- 
sit a stipulated sum, (fifty pounds for instance,) certified to be 
the produce of his own industry, in a savings-bank at the time 
of his marriage; which is to remain his property and at his 
own disposal, —so that he may withdraw it on the day after 
his marriage. A child born before marriage is of course to 
debar the parties from the reward. Mr. Barton supposes that, 
if the poor could be persuaded to defer their marriage, each 
two years, population would be so checked as to raise the 
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price of wages as high as their warmest friend could wish. 
‘ Within the first two years, each marriage, on an average, 
produces one birth; and as the whole average-number of 
births to a marriage is four, an additional two years passed in 
celibacy by every couple would reduce the whole number of 
births one-fourth, and of course wtimately diminish the popu- 
lation in that proportion.’ If Mr. Barton had said it would delay 
one,fourth of the whole number of legitimate births for two years, 
we could have had no objection to the statement. It will not 
be far from truth, perhaps, to take twenty-five and twenty-one as 
the ages respectively at which males and females marry, making 
an average of twenty-three years; and Mr. Godwin has calcu- 
lated the average-duration of married lives at sixteen years. 
Now, the whole of this term, if not more, may be added to the 
e of 21, without carrying the female beyond the natural 
limits of fecundity: but, assuming the correctness of Mr. 
Malthus’s computation, that each marriage produces four 
births following one another at intervals of two years, so that 
the whole number of children arising from a marriage, taking 
one with another, is born within the first eight years, abundant 
time is left for the female to bring forth her average-number, 
even if she did not marry till she likewise was twenty-five 
years old. Early marriages, however, are known to be un- 
favourable to population. A postponement of the period, 
therefore, for two or three years, would be much more likely 
to add a fourth to our numbers wtimately, than to diminish 
them. 
The moral state of society would perhaps be improved, if 
a system of reward could be introduced into the same code of 
laws which is so abundant in punishments. The conditions of 
those noble and savoury prizes which formerly were hung up 
at the manor-hall of ‘Whichnovre and the priory of Dun- 
mowe were perhaps too rigidly enforced ; and many disap- 
pointed applicants, like Joceline Jolly, Esq., may deserve 
arasher of the bacon when they are not intitled to the whole 
mon. Indeed, we should readily second a proposal for 
ving in every village a public register, to be called the Book 
of Merit, for the purpose of recording and rewarding every 
striking instance of meritorious conduct. In China, (where 
no beggars are seen, and where, Sir George Staunton tells 
us, all means are tried to stimulate to good and deter from 
evil actions, by the reward of praise as well as by the dread of 
shame, ) a Book of Merit is kept for such a purpose, as an in- 
citement not to the poor only, but equally to the rich ; and, in 
the enumeration of a man’s titles, the number of insertions of 
his name in that document is particularly mentioned. For 
faults, 
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faults, on the other hand, he is usually deyraded; and it 
is not deemed sufficient that he should assume his reduced 
title, but he must likewise add to his name the fact of his de- 
gradation. Such a record as this, perhaps, might make it 
necessary to publish a new edition of our * Court Calendar,” 
or Red-Book, revised and corrected. 

Although we do not entirely accord with Mr. B., either as 
to } cause of the disease which, in common with him, we 
heartily deplore, or as to the probable efficacy of his remedy, 
we think that his tract is well worthy of attention, since it is 
full of kind feeling, and may be read with advantage. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MARCH, 1821. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 18. The Natural History of Ants ; by M. P. Huber, Mem- 
ber of the Physical and Natural History Society of Geneva, 
&c. Translated from the French, with additional Notes, by J. 
R. Johnson, M.D. F.R.S., &e. 12mo. pp.435. 9s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1820. 

In the Appendix to our Ixxviith vol., New Series, we invited 
the attention of our readers to the contents of this highly inter- 
esting publication. The present translation is executed with 
fidelity and ability, and is well calculated to give a wider circu- 
lation to M. Huber’s wonderful discoveries, which have been con- 
firmed by some of the most eminent entomologists of the age: but, 
though Dr. Johnson appears to have rendered his author's mean- 
ing with sufficient accuracy throughout, we cannot entirely ab- 
solve him from the charge of an occasional incorrect or inelegant 
expression ; since we find stigme for stigmata, arrived to, basis for, 
abdomen — possess, sometimes halts, and then diverge, the webs 
serves, &c. The relative pronoun and the conjunction that are too 
frequently suppressed; and we cannot perceive any good reason 
why the French obeissance should be retained in preference to 
the English compliance ; points d’apput, for points of support ; 
apergu, for glance ; provisions de bouche, for food ; enlévemens, for 
abductions ; cortége, for retinue; or mélange, for mixture. ‘The 
original title, “ Researches into the Natural History of Ants,” has 
been improperly exchanged for one of a more general denomin- 
ation; though the work refers only to the economy of a few 
species, and the author deemed an apology necessary for the ap- 
parent latitude even of the first title. 

Several of the additional and illustrative Notes are extracted 
from Gould’s Memoir on Ants, the writings of Latreille, &c.: but 
others are the result of the translator’s personal observation, and, 
as will be seen from the ensuing specimens, convey information 
well worthy of being communicated to the public. 

Rev. Marcu, 1821. ¥ ‘ I was 
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‘ I was in the habit of visiting, almost daily, for a month, an 
extensive nest of Red Ants, of which a large flat stone formed 
the roof. — During my visits for{the first three weeks, scarcely a 
drop of rain had fallen, and the nest seemed to be considerably 
injured by the continual falling in of loose earth, which these little 
creatures with amazing industry removed, whenever it happened 
any of the avenues were blocked up. No attempt was ever made 
towards reparation; but what was my surprise on visiting my little 
friends, after a two days’ heavy rain, to find, that the repairs were 
already completed, and that the upper surface of their habitation 
presented as smooth a surface as if a trowel had been passed over 
it ;tyet all their work they had industriously effected by kneading, 
with the rain-water, the loose earth into asort of paste. From the 
nest being situated in the midst of an extensive heath, where 
there could be no supply of water, and from its remaining unre- 
paired during the dry weather, it amounts to a full conviction, 
that Ants employ no other cement than water, in the construction 
of their varied habitations.’ — 

‘ I have often been surprised at the ingenuity of these little 
creatures, in availing themselves of contiguous blades of grass, 
stalks of corn, &c., when they wish to enlarge the boundaries of 
their abode. As these are usually met with in the erect position, 
they are admirably calculated for pillars ; they, therefore, coat 
them over with a fine paste of earth, giving them, by additional 
layers, the solidity they judge necessary for the work on which 
they are engaged: they then leave them to be consolidated by the 
wind, and afterwards spring a number of arches, from pillar to 
pillar, and thus form an extensive saloon. Should they be, at any: 
time, in want of small apartments, they have only to prepare aquan- 
tity of moistened earth, and by placing this between the pillars, and 
carrying it up to the roof, leaving here and there an aperture for 
entrance, their object is completely attained.’ 

The fact reported at page 187. of the cessation of hostilities be- 
tween the Red and the Yellow Ants, when retained in close confine- 
ment in the same box, and the recommencement of their combats 
as soon as they experienced the influence of the open air, is not 
less striking. — The strength and address manifested by the Red 
Ants, in removing heavy bodies, are also well illustrated at p. 226. 
— These and other observations, combined with the “ Treatise 
on the Medicinal Leech,” to which we formerly adverted*, sufli- 
ciently attest that Dr. Johnson is qualified for prosecuting his own 
inquiries, and that he deserves to rank above the station of or- 
dinary translators. 


Art. 19. An Introduction to the Knowledge of Fungusses : intend- 
ed, generally, to bring into Notice this hitherto much-neglected 
Tribe of Vegetables ; and, particularly, to promote the taking 
Figures and Descriptions of them, by young Persons and others, 
who are in the Practice of drawing Flowers. With Engravings. 
12mo. 2s. coloured, sewed. Harvey and Darton. 1820. 
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A systematic introduction to the families of «Fungi would re- 
quire much more room than has been allotted to this diminutive 
manual. If viewed, however, only as a specimen of what may be 
done in the way of description and delineation, it has claims on our 
attention, as it may contribute to induce those who have inclin- 
ation and leisure to apply to the study of such fugacious vegetable 
productions, and to retain their features and forms by the art of 
the pencil. The present author might have added to the interest 
and usefulness of his- pages, if he had indicated the discriminating 
marks of the common edible mushroom, and the method of detect- 
ing the trufle.— As the two plates contain not fewer than fourteen 
well-coloured figures, the price is certainly moderate. 


Art. 20. A Compendium of the Ornithology of Great Britain, 
with a Reference to the Anatomy and Physiology of Birds. By 
John Atkinson, F.L.S., Curator of the Museum, and Librarian 
to the Philosophical and Literary Society at Leeds. 8vo. pp. 242. 
8s. Boards. Hurst and Co. 1820. 

The design of this epitome is to collect the information that is 
scattered over large and expensive works, to include definitions of 
the recently ascertained species, and to correct any errors in the 
synonyms that may have arisen from a want of due attention to 
the difference of plumage in different ages, or at certain times of 
the year. Anatomical and physiological notes are occasionally in- 
troduced, but more sparingly than we could have desired; espe- 
cially since we are told that a great proportion of the species were 
accurately examined by the author with regard to their internal 
structure, and others were dissected in the Orkney islands by in- 
telligent assistants. 

As a neat and commodious text-book, we would recommend 
this unpretending but respectable volume to all who are desirous 
of entering on the study of British ornithology ; and the rather, 
because it does not profess to supersede the more elaborate 
treatises on the same subject, but only to facilitate their advanta- 
geous perusal. By adopting a smaller type, however, and a more 
compact arrangement of the letter-press, Mr. Atkinson might 
have rendered his services more instructive and entertaining ; for 
he might thus have inserted additional synonyms and references, a 
more uniform register of dimensions, and the outlines of charac- 
teristic habits. On the other hand, however, he sometimes treats 
us with an anecdote or two which we should have scarcely ex- 
pected in a mere synoptical introduction. Thus, a gentleman 
who resides in Yorkshire having observed the scales of fishes in 
the nest of a pair of Barn-owls, ‘ which had built near a lake, upon 
his premises, he was induced one moonlight night to watch their 
motions ; when he was agreeably surprised to see one of them 
plunge into the water, and seize a perch, which it bore to its nest, 
whence the gentleman took it.’— Again, ‘ A remarkable instance 
of a male of the Corvus Corniz, or Hooded Crow, pairing with the 
female Carrion Crow, (Corvus Corone,) we witnessed at Aroquhar *, 
on Lock t Long; and this singular attachment had subsisted three 
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or four years: their nest was like that of the Carrion Crow, in the 
fork of 2 tall pine, and the young brood had already flown: but we 
were unable to procure one of them, or to ascertain which of the 
parents they most resembled.’ 
An index of the orders, genera, and upwards of 280 species, is 
refixed; and another, of more general import, is subjoined to the 
methodical exposition of the class, as far as it relates to this island. 
The Appendix contains a few pertinent directions for preparing 
specimens for the cabinet. Directions alone, however, without 
expertness of hand and practical training, will never render a 
bird's skin fit to be seen in genteel company. 


Art.21. Thoughts on the Study of Natural History ; and on the 
Importance of attaching Museums of the Productions of Nature 
to National Seminaries of Education. Addressed to the Proprie- 
tors of the Belfast Institution. 12mo. pp. 122. Printed at Bel- 
fast. 1820. 

The author of this little tract needed not to have concealed his 
name, for his observations manifest both reading and reflection ; 
and, though they occasionally bear hard on such distinguished 
writers as Buffon and St. Pierre, they are penned in the spirit of 
fairness and liberality. Enamoured of the contemplation of the 
works of nature, he advocates the dignity and usefulness of such 
employment in a strain of lively and forcible argumentation ; and 
he repels, with not less felicity, some of the objections which have 
been conjured up against it. In addition to his reply to the hack- 
neyed charge of its inducing habits of minute and frivolous detail, 
we may be permitted to remark that, in a great variety of instances 
at least, the alleged frivolity or waste of talent is quite chimerical ; 
and that the honest and zealous naturalist is too frequently sub- 
jected to censure, or derision, by those who affect to despise his 
wean Natural History, like every other science, requires its 
workmen and pioneers. Without the expedients of arrangement 
and nomenclature, its progress would be instantly arrested; and 
the most valuable observations and discoveries could neither be 
generally apprehended, nor intelligibly transmitted to posterity, 
It is fortunate, therefore, that the bias of some minds inclines them 
to the construction of synoptical tables, the collection of references, 
the exposition of synonyms, and the framing of accurate cata- 
logues ; and it Is scarcely necessary to state that those preparatory 
though humble processes are not of less consequence to the his- 
torian of nature, than are the services of the grammarian and the 
lexicographer to the fine writer or the orator. 

The secondary object, which the present essayist has in view, 
is to demonstrate the propriety of attaching a Museum to the 
Belfast Institution ; and his pleading in behalf of such a provision 
for the encouragement of a branch of education, hitherto deplor- 
ably neglected. in his native country, is abundantly cogent: but 
we fear that the want of the ways and means may long retard the 
accomplishment of such a praise-worthy project. In the mean 
time, the lack of natural knowlege, even among the clergy, is strik- 
ingly evinced by various quotations from some of the recent 
parochial and statistical surveys. We may notice a few. 
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‘ In the parish of Ardstraw, county of Tyrone, there are four 
lakes, and here is the account of their zoological treasures, given 
by the writer of the survey of that district: “ They all produce 
large pike, perch, &c.; and are frequented by various sorts of 
wildfowl, as duck, teal, widgeon, &c.” 

‘ The reverend author of the survey of Clonmany parish, county 
of Donegall, enters more into detail. “ With respect to the 
mineralogy of this parish,” he says, ‘¢ 1 am myself incompetent to 
give much satisfaction to the curious in those matters; however, 
it is generally thought, that our hills and mountains are impreg- 
nated with metals and valuable fossils. A foreigner, I believe 
Dr. Berger, lately pervaded our mountains, and brought therefrom 
rocks, &c. for the London Society.” 

‘ We are then informed, that the Doctor found nothing worth 
of notice in Ennishowen, except in one parish; and that besides 
“rack [wrack] or sea alga,” which is very plentiful, and produces 
very good “ potatoes and cabbages, and is excellent on meadows, 
there is no other production worthy of notice here [Clonmany], 
except heath, and some fiorin grass.” Slender enough satisfaction, 
Heaven knows; though we may rest satisfied, that the parish of 
Clonmany zs not “ impregnated with metals and valuable fossils.” 
Dr. Berger, while he was “ pervading” mountains, and carrying off 
rocks, could not overlook these treasures: if he concealed the dis- 
covery, and took them secretly to Geneva, he has committed a 
barbarous act of cruelty on this unfortunate parish, notwithstand- 
ing the consolation it possesses in its “ sea alga,” its valuable 
heath, and its invaluable fiorin. 

‘ In the parish of Dunaghy, county of Antrim, “all the rivers 
are well supplied with excellent trout, but the sport of the angler 
is considerably diminished by the poacher and his net.” 

‘ In the survey of Lea, Queen’s county, the account given of its 
vegetables is this: ‘‘ There are zo rare planis, but a// the common 
kind ; however, it may not be foreign from the subject to mention, 
that there are barberries in plenty, in some of the townlands.” 

‘ How decidedly do men often speak on subjects with which 
they are little acquainted, and how different is their language from 
that of the profound and deeply versed. The immortal Haller, 
after years of research among the Alps of Switzerland, published 
a noble work on their botany, which he introduced to the world 
with this modest title, “* A Catalogue of the Indigenous Plants 
of Helvetia.” Here is a writer, on the other hand, who plunges at 
once into the mare magnum of assertion; who tells us, without 
hesitation, that in the parish where he officiates there are ‘‘no rare 
plants ;”” and to this adds, that there are “ all the common kind.” 
How came he by this knowledge? Why, he actually vibrates in 
doubt, whether it is foreign from the subject to mention the growth 
of the barberry. Foreign it certainly is not, nor would it have 
been irrelevant to acquaint his reader, whether in those townlands 
where the barberry does occur, it exists wild, or is cultivated, and 
whether in Lea parish it injures crops in its vicinity, by commu- 
nicating the rubigo.’ 
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With regard to the comparative importance of the study of the 
organized and that of the unorganized departments of nature, we 
ure very far from wishing to assign any exclusive preference to 
the latter. Inert matter, indeed, however modified, is still desti- 
tute of vitality, and may, therefore, in the minds of many, excite 
less lively emotions of wonder and delight than those which are so 
powerfully awakened by a survey of the more complicated forms, 
motions, and actions of living beings. Yet, to the reflecting few, 
the formation of a crystal will appear a subject of as curious spe- 
culation as the structure of a coral, or of a polypus ; and the pro- 
duction and arrangement of a habitable world, destined to perform 
its revolutions with undeviating certainty in the fields of space, 
and during countless ages, are expressions of power and intelli- 
gence not less equivocal than the myriad races of animals which 
are produced and perish on its surface. Still, we concur generally 
in the opinion of the present writer, that an undue degree of at- 
tention has been of late bestowed on mineralogy and geology, to 
the neglect of zoology. Indeed, we seldom feel disposed to im- 
pugn any of his sentiments; and, whatever may be the fate of his 
reasonable and respectful suggestions, he may solace himself with 
the heart-felt satisfaction of having discharged a patriotic and im- 
portant duty. 


POETRY. 


Art. 22. A Day in Autumn; a Poem, by Bernard Barton. 4to. 
pp-31l. Baldwin and Co. 1820. 

We have in a former article expressed a favourable opinion 
of this author.* The present work is written in the Spenserian 
stanza, and evinces considerable skill in versification: but the sub- 
ject, we fear, will not prove interesting to general readers. It 
is a narrative in verse of the writer’s feelings on a beautiful day in 
Autumn, in a pleasant part of the country; and some descriptions 
of local scenery are interspersed: but the composition is unen- 
livened by any incidents or delineations of character. After a 
short invocation to Autumn, he proceeds to describe the sunrise, 
which was of course most auspicious ; and he then leads us to the 
breakfast-table, where a large party of old and young are assem- 
bled, some of whom, we are informed, are only guests for the day. 
This circumstance, however, is said to have occasioned little regret, 
because the last hour before parting is by far the most delightful 
that friends spend together ; a sentiment which came on us a little 
by surprise, and we acknowlege that we are not yet reconciled to it. 

After breakfast, a chapter in the New Testament is read, and 
the company separates. Attended by a few friends, the poet then 
drives to some woods on the banks of the river Orwell, holding 
‘“‘ high converse” as they went of Scott and Byron, and Moore 
and Wordsworth : the latter of whom, and Peter Bell, he persists 
in praising, despite of critics. He then bursts forth into an eulogy 
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on poetry, which we extract with much pleasure. The imitation 
of Beattie in the first two stanzas is obvious, but we think that the 
whole passage is the happiest in the volume. 


* Yet he who scans aright the end for which 
The gift of song, if genuine, was bestow’d, 
Will ever strain its most commanding pitch 
In virtue’s praise ; and seek to strew the road 
That leads to her immortal, blest abode, 
With amaranthine flowers ; — even when he plays 
With lighter theme, in seeming mirthful mode, 
Or nature’s loveliness in song pourtrays, 
His.end and aim through all should be the Giver’s praise. 


‘ And inexhaustible the beauties are 
Of this fair universe. — The boundless main ; 
Heaven's out-stretch’d cope, begemm’d with many a star, 
And earth’s rich loveliness, — the ample plain, 
And stream which marks it like a silver vein ; 
Mountain, and forest, lake, and water-fall : — 
Can minstrel e’er want subject for his strain, 
While such display their charms so prodigal ? 
Or how, while singing them, forget who form’d them all ? 


‘ O Poesy! thou dear delightful art ! 
Of sciences by far the most sublime ; 
Who, acting rightly thy immortal part, 
Art virtue’s handmaid, censor stern of crime, 
Nature’s high priest, and chronicler of time ; 
The nurse of feeling ; the interpreter 
Of purest passion: — who, in manhood’s prime, 
In age, or infancy, alike canst stir 
The heart’s most secret thoughts: —to Thee I now prefer 


‘ My aspirations. — Unto thee I owe 
Nor wealth, nor fame ; yet hast thou given to me 
Some secret joys the world can ill bestow, 
Delights which ope not to its golden key, 
And wait not on its pride and pageantry : 
For thou hast nourish’d, in those lonely hours 
That have been spent in intercourse with thee, 
Kind feelings, chasten’d passions, mental powers, 
And hopes which look through time. These are not worldly 
dowers,. 


‘ For such I thank thee! Thou hast granted all 
I could expect in life; yet, when I must 
Return to nature’s chill original 
That portion of me which is form’d of dust, 
When I go down to darkness! take in trust 
Some scatter’d fragments of my transient name! 
I ask no storied urn, no marble bust, 
These move me not ; yet could I wish to claim 
From some few left behind a dearer meed than fame.. 
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‘ I mean that tender feeling, which outlives, 
In the survivor’s heart, the silent grave, 
And such as slumber in it ; that which gives 
To those it mourns for all their hearts would -crave. 
I ask no laurels o’er my turf to wave, 
But, when the sun of my brief day de set, 
I would not so all softer ties out-brave 
As not to wish, when those I love be met, 
For me that cheeks be wan, and eyes with sorrow wet. 


‘ And should some portion of my song survive 
The death of him who frames it; may it be 
Such only as may keep his name alive 
In hearts of spotless moral purity, — 
Of virtuous feeling, gentle sympathy, 
And elevated thoughts ; — such have I known: — 
May these but cherish my lov’d memory 
In some few silent hours, when left alone, 
And “fame’s obstreperous trump” I willingly disown.’ 


In pursuing his ramble, the author gives us a pleasing descrip- 
tion of the river Orwell, and then returns. Dinner being over, he 
takes his leave, without any feeling of regret, though it occurred 
to him that he might never see many of the party again; and an 
apostrophe to Night concludes the poem. 

We agree with Mr. Barton that poetry should not be opposed 
to religion or morality :— indeed, to use the words of Sir Philip 
Sidney, “the true end of poetry is the inculcation of morality :” 
— but it requires something more than moral sentiments, prettily 
expressed and loosely strung together, to constitute apoem. ‘The 
Spenserian stanza, moreover, is not adapted to the puerilities of the 
Lake school, of which Mr. B. is an admirer and a follower: it has a 
majesty which leads us to anticipate noble if not original thoughts; 
and we are disappointed when the eighth or ninth line shews us 
only some self-evident truth, or some feeble morality, which an 
old English proverb would convey with more point and in one Half 
of the compass. — On the whole, this poem, like the earlier pro- 
ductions of its author, is not deficient in elegance: but, in his 
smaller pieces, we thought that we discovered promise of a mind 
capable of speaking and thinking for itself; and therefore we felt 
disappointment on finding this mature composition little more than 
acento of imitations. We earnestly advise Mr. Barton, if he is 
ambitious of eminence, to throw away his leading strings, and be- 
gin by trying a few paces by himself, — going alone. Power cannot 
be exhibited without experiment ; and those exertions which are 
necessary for the display of vigour are in no inconsiderable degree 
conducive to its production. 

_ Some improprieties in language and grammar occur ; and, con- 
sidering the length of the poem, they are rather numerous. We 
remark only the most prominent. ‘ A poet’s craft,’ page 14. line 
10., and ‘ caught from the altar’s live coal,’ same page, line 6., and 
* strain its most commanding pitch,’ in the passage which we have 
extracted, are instances of vulgar diction. In the same quotation 
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we marked ‘ de set’ and ‘de met,’ instead of is set and are met ; 
and at p. 19. 1. 10. we have, ‘but there de many who have never 
strove’ [striven]. Mr. Barton seems to have strangely misun- 
derstood the meaning of Milton’s ‘* numerous verse,” when he says, 
p- 14. 1. 7., in verse, which although numerous, could not tire.’ 
P. 29. 1.2. he addresses night as ‘ a period of introverted 


thought ;’ a phrase which will sound rather too mystical to the 
general reader. 


Art. 23. A New Canto. S8vo. 1s. Wright. 1819. 

The writer of this lively nonsense has evidently intended it as 
an imitation of Lord Byron. It is a rhapsody from beginning 
to end, describing the sudden arrival of dooms-day ; and to those 
who are fond of extravagance, and doggrel versification, it may 
seem to possess merit. 


POLITICS. 


Art.24. A Review of a celebrated Speech on the Catholic Claims, 
delivered in the House of Commons in the Session of 1818: 
in a Letter addressed to the Right Hon. W.C. Plunkett. 8yo. 
ls. Printed by Valpy. 1820. ' 

Although this pamphlet is not ill written, the arguments con- 
tained in it have been advanced and refuted in every session in 
which the subject has been discussed in Parliament. The Catho- 
lic claims seem every year to make new progress ; and Mr. Plun- 
kett’s farther success in advocating them, at the present moment, 
leads to the hope that the measure, which Grattan did not live to 
accomplish, his countrymen may still owe to the impression made 
by his services, his reasoning, and his eloquence. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 25. A New and Improved Grammar of the Italian Language, 
combined with a copious Collection of Exercises, under ever 
Rule and Observation. By G. Grimani, Professor of the Italian 
Language, and Author of the Italian and French Conversations. 
Second Edition, &c. 12mo. pp. 392. 10s. 6d. Boards. Gardiner. 
We have before had occasion to notice, with some approbation, 

the philological labours of Signor Grimani, who has deserved 

well of the generation of Italian tyros, for clearing away the ele- 
mentary rubbish and innumerable difficulties which have so long 
obstructed the road of the student, before he could join company 
and make a proper acquaintance with Petrarch, Ariosto, and 
Dante. The “Italian Conversations,” and ‘Italian Exercise-Book,” 
mentioned in the xxxiiid and lxxxviiith vols. of our New Series, were 
formed with unusual care, and no little choice of selection, com- 
pared with the general instances afforded in such works. We are 
now enabled to say, after an attentive consideration of this addi- 
tional and more extended compilation, that the Improved Gram- 
mar shews equal judgment in extracting materials, and in their 
method of arrangement. The Signor’s manner of simplifying the 
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more difficult rules, and impressing them on the memory by short 
examples, with references to previous grammatical acquisitions, as 
a sort of repetition, is well calculated to ground the scholar in a 
solid knowlege of his subject; while the information conveyed in 
the form of precepts, and familiar sentences, is superior to the low 
and unmeaning jargon too frequently introduced in the colloquial 
part of grammars. The poetical quotations evince also some de- 
gree of taste; and to them is added a tolerably long list of the 
usual licences of speech, from Dante and Ariosto, &c. &c. The 
only fault that we can lay to the charge of Signor G. is that, as we 
think, he is somewhat too liberal of his exercises, rules, and 
examples ; many of which, not always new, he has appended to 
the present work, with some injustice to the contents of the former. 
The volume is thus swelled out to rather an inconsiderate length ; 
at least beyond any absolute necessity for the interests of the pupil, 
who may happen to be more appalled than allured by its thickness. 


Art. 26. Key to Grimani’s Italian Grammar and Exercises. 
12mo. pp.140. 2s. 6d. Gardiner. 

As a supplement to the foregoing work, the advantage of this 
little volume will be found to consist in enabling the scholar to 
correct his own translations of the exercises given him in the 
Grammar to be done into Italian, (Italianly, if possible,) by com- 
paring them with the classical authorities inthe Key. Signor G. 
very disinterestedly informs the learner that he may do this with- 
out the advantage of a master : but he by no means recommends 
him to consult it until he has composed his exercise, because it 
would certainly retard his improvement by obviating the necessity 
of referring to the rules. We must in justice add that the choice 
of models of Italian composition, from which the learner is to 
judge of his own progress, discover correct taste, and a thorough 
acquaintance with the language. 


Art. 27. An Italian and English Grammar. From Vergani’s 
Italian and French Grammar. Exemplified in Twenty Lessons ; 
with Exercises, Dialogues, and entertaining Historical Anec- 
dotes. By M. Piranesi, Member of the Academy at Rome. 
Arranged in English and Italian, with Notes, Remarks, and Ad- 
ditions, calculated to facilitate the Study of the Italian Lan- 
guage, by M. Guichenney, who has also prepared a Key, 
adapted to the French and Italian as well as the English and 
Italian Grammar. 12mo. pp.214. Souter. 1820. 

We have little to add to the compendious information afforded 
by this title-page, except that the author has followed the plan 
of accenting (’ ‘) several of those words which are most difficult 
to pronounce, in order that the pupil may acquire the true Tuscan 
pronunciation, which is by no means easy to attain. The Gram- 
mar contains an introductory specimen of each style of composi- 
tion, that the pupil may be ‘ initiated in an easy, entertaining, 
and concise manner, into a knowlege of this most beautiful and 
harmonious language.’ 


Art.28. A Dictionary of the Pecultartttes of the Italian Lee. 
eing 
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Being a Collection of Sentences from the most approved Italian 

Authors, &c. &c. By M. Santagnello, Author of a Grammar and 

Exercises, &c.&c. 8vo. 9s. 6d. Boards. Whittakers. 1890. 

We think that we may venture to recommend this publication 
to those classes of Italian students who are already somewhat ad- 
vanced in a knowlege of the language, and are desirous of acquir- 
ing a more complete and accurate use of the peculiar idioms and 
phraseology than they obtain in the pages of any Dictionary or 
Grammar, not excepting the Della Cruscan compilations. In 
the claborate philological treatises of Dolce and Buommattei, 
in the elementary works of Veneroni, Barretti, Tourner, and 
numerous others, we do not discover that the labours and precise 
plan of M. Santagnello have been anticipated; for his book is 
rather a supplement both to a Grammar and a Dictionary, and 
intended for more accomplished as well as more youthful students 
of the tongue. It is a laborious and well arranged compilation, 
and illustrates the nicer turns and modes of speaking the diversi- 
fied meanings; with those distinctions in the collocation and use 
of verbs, particles, and prepositions, which are often so perplexing 
to the learner. They are also judiciously exemplified from pas- 
sages in the works of the most approved Italian writers, which will 
tend to improve the reader’s taste, at the same time that he ac- 
quires the requisite grammatical information. Several of the 
various synonyma of English verbs are given, with different signi- 
fications of the particle to ; the cases which adjectives, verbs, and 
prepositions govern ; and the particular use of the infinitives and 
subjunctives. 

It appears to us, however, that we have some cause for censure 
in the bulk and the consequent price of this volume ; in the repe- 
tition of instances; and in the statement of those finer shades of 
meaning and niceties of composition, which, like a native pronun- 
ciation of the language itself, can perhaps. only be thoroughly 
mastered by experience in conversation or travel. We should say 
that M. Santagnello has aimed at effecting more than the most 
perfect Grammar and Dictionary can ever supply; though, cer- 
tainly, the advantages to be acquired by the Italian student, from 
a patient and repeated perusal of this Dictionary of Peculiarities, 
are neither trivial nor few. 


LAW. 


Art. 29. Commentaries on the Laws of England: principally in 
the Order, and comprising the whole Substance, of the Com- 
mentaries of Sir William Blackstone. S8vo. pp. 838. II. Is. 
Boards. Butterworth and Son. 1819. 

This work has been read with very great satisfaction, and the 
‘better form’ into which Blackstone’s materials have been ‘ re- 
duced,’ the ‘ errors’ that have been ‘ corrected,’ the ‘ defects’ 
that have been ‘ supplied,’ and the ‘ superfluities’ that have been 
‘ retrenched,’—besides the ‘ added clearness and precision, in 
point of language,’ with which they have been ‘ invested,’ — and 
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the ‘ order and coherence, the series juncturaque with respect to 
method, of which Blackstone’s arrangement has much oftener the 
semblance, than the reality,’ which have been ‘ conferred on 
them,’ — have been largely extolled, — by at least one individual, 
namely, the author or compiler himself. We are sorry that we 
cannot agree with him ; and when we inform our readers that the 
above passages are extracted from one paragraph of his preface, 
(the remainder of it being written in the same spirit,) they will, 
with us, be more inclined to give him credit for assumption and 
presumption than for good sense or good taste. It will be seen, 
too, notwithstanding the author’s pretensions to originality, that 
the work is little, and in the first three books nothing, more than 
an abridgment of the excellent Commentaries of Blackstone; an 
abridgment too meagre for the student, and too full for the 
school, not only following precisely the learned Judge’s arrange- 
ment, but adopting in general his language, except in a few in- 
stances in which it is altered for the worse. Had the fourth book 
been completed in the same style with the three preceding, there 
could have been no pretence for giving the work any other title 
than An Abridgment ; nor is any explanation offered to shew 
why the original plan was altered. 


Art. 30. A Digested Abridgement of the Laws of the Customs, 
&c. &c. &c.; the whole alphabetically arranged and brought down 
to the End of the Session 59 Geo. III. Compiled, by Direction 
of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, by 
Richard Frewin, Esq. assisted by Nicholas Jickling, Esq. 8vo. 
pp- 629. 12s. 6d. Boards. Egerton. 1819. 

We conceive that this volume must prove very useful to persons 
who are engaged in commerce, and may even be advantageously 
consulted by the occasional visitor to the Continent, who ought 
to know what he may carry out of and what he may bring into his 
own country, without being subject to the foraging of custom- 
house officers. It has been compiled since the important act was 
passed for the consolidation of the duties of the Customs, and is 
brought down to the end of the session of the 59th of the late 
King. So long ago as the year 1786, Mr. Frewin submitted his 
plan to Mr. Pitt, which met with his approbation : but the French 
war intervened, and the work was suspended. In 1814, he received 
the directions of the Lords of the Treasury to complete it, and 
Mr. Jickling was appointed by them as his coadjutor. In 1815, 
the latter gentleman published an elaborate and valuable “ Digest 
of the Laws of the Customs,” in a terrific quarto of one thousand 
and four hundred pages! A revision of the duties some time after- 
ward ensued, and in 1819 was passed the grand act of parliament 
for their consolidation. As the regulations relating to the Customs 
are sO numerous and intricate that individuals, even with the best 
intentions, cannot always avoid a transgression of them, we have 
sincere satisfaction in finding that the present systematic Abridge- 
ment is at length published under the sanction of Government. 


MISCEL- 


ne a 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 31. Van Dieman’s Land.— Geographical and Descriptive 
Delineations of the Island of Van Dieman’s Land. By Lieut. 
Ch. Jeffreys, (a) R.N., and late Commander of His Majesty's 
Brig Kangaroo. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Richardson. 1820. 
Among the spots which for soil, climate, and capability of 

every kind, deserve a preference of attention from the emigrant, 

Van Dieman’s Land, according to this author, is eminently con- 

spicuous: it will lose nothing, he says, by comparison with the 

unformed State of Illinois, and has the advantage of a geographi- 
cal situation in which the surrounding countries, instead of pro- 
ducing the same things with glutting profusion, offer every 
imaginable opportunity of interchange. Situated between the 
parallel of 39 and 44 degrees of latitude, surrounded by a pacific 
ocean, and blest with a temperate climate, in which the thermo- 
meter vibrates between 50 and 78 degrees of heat, it is able to 
produce in perfection the vegetables and animals both of northern 
and southern Europe. Snow and thunder-storms are equally rare ; 
while a vast inland-lake sends out rivers in various directions, which 
are never dry and seldom overflowed, and which water extensive 
savannahs of fertile meadow-ground, where few trees are found 
that require the axe of the settler. The agriculturist in Van 

Dieman’s Land reckons on at least thirty-five bushels of wheat per 

acre ; the average is forty; and as much as sixty bushels from 

that extent of land has been reaped. Carrots grow to the length 
of eighteen inches, measuring nine or ten round the top, and all 

ood to eat. The barley is equal to any ever seen in England, 
and hops thrive well. Potatoes attain the size of a Swedish tur- 
nip; and sometimes weigh five pounds each. Kangaroos are 
hunted, and emus shot at pleasure. 

These advantages are somewhat counterbalanced by a defee- 
tive system of government, the inconvenience of which is thus 
detailed : 

‘ There is one point, however, and that of vital importance, to 
which Van Dieman’s Land is at present reluctantly compelled to 
yield the palm of superiority, namely, the system of government 
and civil jurisprudence. Port Jackson being head-quarters, and 
the chief seat of government and law, there all causes of any mo- 
ment are tried. Although it may be stated, that Van Dieman’s 
Land has a Deputy-judge-advocate, he can try only civil actions 
not exceeding 50].; all others are tried at Port Jackson; and 
there is no criminal court whatever. This is not only an in- 
convenience of the most serious nature to the honest and indus- 
trious inhabitants, who have occasion to apply for the recognition 
of their rights as citizens to the laws of their country, but is often 
a great hinderance to justice, as it must infallibly lead to the com- 
pounding of felony. For what man, if he can possibly avoid it, 
will consent to risk the loss of several months’ time, the dangers of 
the sea, and the immense expences attending a voyage for himself 
and.his witnesses, of six hundred miles, to recover a sum little ex- 
ceeding 50l., or to bring a criminal to justice, who may have robbed 

him 
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him of a much less amount? It is astonishing that the impolicy, 
not to say injustice, of this system, if it may be so called, has not 
been already seen into and remedied. Surely a population of four 
thousand five hundred souls ought not to be subject to an incon- 
venience of this magnitude, which might be remedied at a very 
moderate expense to the public. Why should not the power of 
the court, over which the Deputy-judge-advocate now presides, be 
allowed to extend to all causes whatever, both civil and criminal ?’ 

The country is so open that the author could travel from Ho- 
bart Town to Launceston and Port Dalrymple on the Tamar, a 
distance of 125 miles, in a barouche with four horses in hand, 
and yet had no more than 20 miles of what could possibly be 
called a road. It is complained that distillation is not permitted, 
which would enable the farmer to condense into an exportable 
form the value of his superfluous crops, and to supply the neigh- 
bourhood with spirits which are now brought from London to 
Calcutta. Launceston, it is hinted, has been unwisely abandoned 
as a seat of judicial authority, and of schools for education. 

The expence of outfit for a gentleman-settler is calculated at 
about 300I., and the articles are specified which it is wise to carry 
out: but a most inconvenieut delay often occurs in obtaining 
grants of land, partly from the want of precautions at home, and 
partly from deficient readiness in the government of the colony. 
We extract this passage as containing important instruction : 

‘ Let us, for example, suppose a person of small property, anxious 
to secure that independence for his children which the smallness of 
his capital will not permit him to accomplish in this country, and 
desirous of making trial of Van Dieman’s Land. Suppose him to 
have a family consisting of a wife and three children ; and that he 
possesses a moderate knowledge of agriculture, and the sum of 
2201., exclusive of his household furniture, and wearing apparel ; 
the following scale will exhibit a tolerably correct statement of the 
necessary expenditure of this sum in an adventure of this kind : 


Passage for himself, wife, and three children, - £130* 0 0O 


Carpenters’ and agricultural implements, - 20 0 0 

European merchandize to barter for stock, &c. 
consisting of the articles elsewhere mentioned,- 50 0 O 
Cash, in Spanish dollars, - - - - 20 0 O 
Total - - £220 0 O 








‘ * It is right here to state, that this does not include a cabin- 
passage, yet it does not exclude any of the absolutely necessary 
comforts of life. And should he be so fortunate as to have a pas- 
sage given him by government, of course the whole passage-money 
will be saved.” 

‘He 
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‘He then, by virtue of the Secretary of State’s letters, applies 
for a grant of land, and all other indulgences, usually allowed to 
persons going out under similar circumstances. His capital would 
secure to him a grant of two hundred acres of land, to be taken in 
any part of the colony he himself might fix upon, together with 
three or four cows, which latter he would receive on a credit of 
three years, to be repaid in wheat ; he and his family, with a certain 
number of convicts (say three) to be his servants, will also be 
victualled at the government-expense for about six months, with- 
out any conditions of re-payment. By this time, it is rational to 
suppose, that he will be able to provide for himself. Having fixed 
upon what he may conceive the most eligible spot, the Deputy 
Surveyor of Lands will receive instructions to measure it out to 
him ; after which he must repair to the spot with such tools, nails, 
&c. as his own judgment will point out to him as absolutely neces- 
sary for the building of his house.’ 

Our naval establishment at home is well known to employ in war 
a prodigious number of lieutenants, who are compelled during 
peace to await on a meagre half-pay the precarious chance of 
getting afloat.* Perhaps it would be wise to allow a portion of 
these young men to commute their annuities of half-pay for the 
equivalent capital, in case of their preferring a colonial residence ; 
and thus many persons to whom long voyages are not alarming 
might be induced to go out. — We have already spoken of Van 
Dieman’s Land in vol. xci. p. 333., to which article we now refer the 
reader. 


Art. 32. Leigh’s New Picture of England and Wales; compre- 
hending a Description of the principal Towns, Antient Remains, 
Natural and Artificial Curiosities, Soil and Produce, Agricul- 
ture, Manufactures, Rivers and Canals, Principal Seats, and 
Bathing Places ; also Historical and Biographical Notices, and 
a Synopsis of the Counties, &c. Embellished with numerous 
Views, and a correct general Map. 12mo. pp. 700. 19s. 
Boards. Leigh. 1820. 

This work is a very comprehensive, and, as far as we have had 
the means of examining it, a correct compilation. It is intended as 
a companion to Mr. Leigh’s New Picture of London and its En- 
virons, and is embellished with numerous views executed in a re- 
spectable style, and with one general map. All is done on a 
small scale : but, consistently with the design of forming a pocket 
or travelling companion, or catalogue raisonné, much is effected 
on that plan in a neat manner. 


Art.33. The Means of doing Good. 24mo. pp. 211. Stourport. 
1820. 

A Lilliputian Olio or a miscellany of practical knowlege, dedi- 
cated to the memory of John Howard, and consisting principally 
of selections from an essay published by Dr. Cotton Mather in 
America, and strongly recommended by Franklin. To these quo- 





* The last official Navy-list contains 3795 lieutenants : to whom 
may be added probably twice as many midshipmen, who have no 
half-pay. 
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tations, the present compiler has added several articles of more re- 
cent information; and among the rest is a short account of the 
Society of Friends, of which the editor seems to be a member. 
Prefixed is a neat frontispiece of the good Samaritan, dressed in 
the costume of that Society. The book contains a little of every 
thing, and is truly multum in parvo, with a good meaning and a 
eit tendency. 


Art. 34. Character essential to Success in Life: addressed to 
those who are approaching Manhood. By Isaac Taylor, 
Minister of the Gospel at Ongar. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Baldwin 
and Co. 1820. 

In this volume, and particularly in chapter vi., on Habit, many 
useful and judicious admonitions on conduct in life are suggested : 
but to persons of reflection they offer nothing that is novel, and to 
persons unaccustomed to reflect the work has no attraction of inci- 
dent or style. No power of invention is displayed in any part: 
but plain and sensible observations follow one another in the same 
tone, without any of that graceful expansion, or that vigorous and 
pregnant compression, which may conciliate or compel the atten- 
tion of the reader. Still, the most serious and reflective have their 
moments of inadvertence, and occasions arise when it is not useless 
for any man to be reminded of what he has always known ; and we 
have no inclination to disparage a work which is well meant, and of 
which the moral tendency is laudable. On the contrary, we consider 

* every author who conscientiously exerts his talents, whatever they 
are, for the promotion of virtue, as so far meritorious; and we 
therefore feel it to be our duty to recommend this volume to the 
perusal of the thoughtful and wary in early life, as calculated to 
confirm their good resolutions, if they are fortunately inclined to 
tread the right path. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tom Fidget seems well to deserve the name which he has chosen 
for the signature of his letter, and no doubt he has his reasons for 
the anxiety which he expresses about a recent work, of which he is 
impatient for our opinion. Many others are in the same predica- 
ment, mutatis mutandis: but the number of publications, of in- 
terest too, is so great, that we cannot keep pace with the desires 
of authors and readers, nor with our own wishes. We will con- 
tinue to do all that we can. 





A Querist should make his requests and wants known through 
the channel of a Magazine. They are not in our department. 





*,* We again recommend to the notice of our readers the lately 
published GENERAL InpDex to the whole of the New Series of the 
Monthly Review, in two large vols. 8vo.; as not only a most con- 
venient but a necessary guide to that (now) extensive portion of 


our work, and to the History of Literature for the period which it 
includes. : 
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